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ABSTRACT 

Ten modules for training paraprofessionals who work: 
in classrooms for students with emotional handicaps address the 
following topics: (1) awareness of emotionally handicapped (EH) 
students and the educational programs and services designed to meet 
their needs (assessment, evaluation, the individualized education 
program, case conferences, social skills instruction, self-esteem); 
(2) structuring the learning environment (room arrangements, 
scheduling, rules); (3) effective behavior management principles 
(consistency, structure, objectivity, ethics) and techniques 
(reinforcement, contingency contracting, token economy, cueing, 
shaping, extinction, time out, imagery, proximity control, modeling); 
(4) communication skills (listening and problem-solving) ; (5) 
adapting instructional activities and materials to meet individual 
needs; (6) observing and documenting student behavior (systematic 
observation and data collection systems); (7) affective education; 

(8) interactive skills, including verbal and nonverbal communication; 

(9) effective time management for the paraprof essional; (10) legal 
and ethiCcl issues relating to confidentiality and selected behavior 
management techniques. Qualifications and responsibilities of a 
paraprofessional are listed in an appendix. Modules include 
supplementary handouts, forms, overhead transparencies, and 
prete^t/posttests . ( JW) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Training provides the necessary background and skills for superior job 
performance and Is essential to the role of any paraprofesslonal . It is 
widely agreed that paraprofesslonal s with appropriate training development 
specialized competencies which help them i.ieet the acadeniic and social needs 
of students. The paraprofesslonal should feel that he/she is an important 
part of the school program as are other certified personnel. 

The goal of the teacher is to motivate and guide each student to develop to 
his/her fullest potential. Because of the pressure of tifiie and numbers of 
students involved^ assistance is needed to perform instructional and non- 
Instructional tasks. Under the supervision of the teacher of students with 
emotional handicaps^ the paraprofesslonal may help provide many 
opportunities for students that would otherwise not be possible. 

The paraprofesslonal is to assist the teacher with educational activities 
and nonteaching tasks. The teacher* not the paraprofesslonal > is 
accountable for the instructional program in the classroom. The teacher may 
delegate tc the paraprofesslonal these responsibilities based on specific 
educational plans which are directly formulated and supervised by the 
teacher. 

Although the specific responsibilities assigned to a paraprofesslonal will 
vary by the structure of local programs* this module will address skills for 
the parap ^''essional working with students with emotional handicaps. 
Through these workshops* paraprofessionals will acc^ulre an understanding of 
the student with emotional handicaps and basic skills necessary to assist 
the teacher In the learning environment. 

This module is designed to supplement local efforts to provide training to 
paraprofessionals. The materials are designed so that they may oe utilized 
in large groups or on an Individual basis. Teachers and paraprofessionals 
are encouraged to participate together in the training in order to 
facllitat^^ communication and the development of the teacher-paraprofessional 
relationship. 
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DEFINITION 



A seriously eiiiotionully hundicappecJ (SE»-i) child is a child with a severe 
condition exhibited over a long perioa of tifnu xo a nicrked degree which 
adversely affects educational performance and is characterized by one or 
more of the following; (a) an inability to learn which cannot be explained 
by intellectual* sensory^ or licdlth factors (including children who arc 
autistic); (b) an inaoilily to ouild or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with peers and teacher; (c) an inappropriate 
type(s) of behavior or feeling uncer nonaal circumstances (docs not include 
children who are only socially maladjustuc) ; (a) a general pervasive mood 
of unhappiness or depression; and (c) a tendency to develop physical 
symptoms or fears associated with personal or school problems, 

Indiana Rule S-1 
P.L. 94-142 



In general* an enotionally liandicappeJ student has problems involving lack 
of awareness and/cr understanding of self and environment of such duration, 
frequency, or intensity as to resi'lt in ar. inr.oillty to cor^trol oenavior or 
express feelings appropriately, thereby significantly iuipairing performance 
in the classroom and in school-related activities. The general 
characteristics include one or luort; of tne followinr; 



(a) inaoility to le arn whirh cannot be explained bv intellectual. 

sensorVf or health factors (inclu Qing children who are putigtir) , 

Significant deficits in the level of functioning may be tho most 
pronounced characteristic of emotional 1y handicapped children in 
school. This significant deficit in tne learning process may be 
manifested as impairments in classroom performance and school 
learning experience as well as failure to master skill subjects. The 
difference between a cnila's performance and level of expectancy 
becomes more significant as a student advances through his school 
career. This aiscrepancy may appear to be insignificant in a child's 
early school years, therefore, making it more difficult to identify a 
young student based on the inefficiency in functioning level. 

^ Inabil ity Puila or ma i nza i n gat i c^f artery i nterpcrsonal 

relationships with peers and teachers . 

Tne term "satisfactory interpersonal relationships'' refers to the 
ability to establish and maintain close friendships; the ability to 
work and play cooperatively with others; the ability to demonstrate 
sympathy, warmth, and sharing with others; the ability to be 
assertively constructive; and the ability to make appropriate choices 
for social interaction. In most instances, children who have 
difficulty building or maintaining satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships are readily identified b> ooth peers and teachers. 
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(c) All Inappropriate type{^ of behavior or feollng under nornal 

circumstances (rineg: not include children who are only socially 
mal ad lusted). 

Behavior Is seen as Inappropriate when disturbed internal states lead 
to socially aberrant or sel f-defeuting behavior; that is» behavior 
which is clearly discordant with that which would normally be 
expected. 



(d) a genora V pervasive mood of unhaopiness or depression . 

Children who are unhappy or depressed may exhibit a l^ss of interest 
or pleasure in all or most all usual activities and pastimes. These 
behaviors may be expressed verbally or nonverbally* as in frequently 
saa facial expression* changed peer relations, social isolation» 
reduced academic achievementt hyperactivity* or restless agitated 
behavior. 



<e) ^ — tcnciency to develop physical symptoms or tears associated with 

personal or s chool problems . 

A child Riay exhibit Physical symptoms such as excessive fatigue* 
dizziness* nausea* rashes* or an unexplained loss or or alteration in 
physical functio ilny; unrealistic fears* Guch as harm to parents or 
occurrence of cal comities; or pains* such as headaches or stoinachacnes. 
Possible physical etiologies should be ruled out prior to attributing 
the behavior(s) to a psychogenic cause. 

A psychoeducational evaluation of an eraotiorally handicapped student must 
involve an integrated and comprehensive analysis of the child's 
educational* emotional* and social functioning. This evaluation must 
address Intellectual functioning* school achievement* sensory and health- 
related factors* and social/emotional developn.ent* as well as evidence of 
previou? interventions. 

Results of this diagnostic evaluation relate directly to programming for 
the student through an individual educational plan (lEP). While an iep 
emphasizes the academic needs of a student* it must always address the 
social/emotional needs of emotionally handicapped students as well. 
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paraprofessio;;al aides 

MODULE I 
Awareness 




MODULE J 



fiflal: To Increase the paraprofesslonal 's knowledge of students with 
emotional handicaps and educational programr designed to meet their needs, 

limfi: 1 hour 

Materials Required; Pretest/ post-test : Handcuts #l-#7; Overheads #l-#4; 

Large chart paper and mat^kers. 

Content and Instruct ional Activities ! 

A. Administer Pretest 

B. Present: Who are students with emotional handicaps? 

1. Rule S-1 and P.L. 94-142 provides the definition used in public 
schools. Trie definition is necessary to assist in the 
determination eligibility for special education services. It 
provides professionals direction for examining behaviors and 
learning problems of students. 

2. Behaviors should be examined according to intensity, duration, and 
frequency. It is also Important to understand the qualitative 
differences in behavior. Does the student' s behavior differ 
sianif icantly from that of age peers? How are cultural values 
impacting upon the student's behavior? Is the behavior approp»"1ate 
for the student'b developmental level or age? It is necessary to 
ask these questions when looking at what types of behavior the 
student displays. However, it is Important to remember that there 
are many reasons for behaving in ways that are not typical or 
normally expected. 

3. When discussing students who are emotionally handicapped, it is 
necessary to consider personal perceptions of what is normal 
because perceptions Impact upon Interpretations of what is 
observed. What is considered to be normal behavior is Influenced 
by values, personal experiences, and tolerance of deviance or 
differences. Thus, what one person views as normal may not be 
viewed as normal by another person. For example, the differences 
in expectations and behavioral standards are usually obvious when 
comparing cultures. However, it becomes ...jre complicated when 
looking at individual students and their families. 

4. Sometimes observations focus on the abnormal and fail to examine 
the normal aspects of behavior. This can easily happen^ especially 
when the groups of students are very demanding. The focus is on 
their problems and does not recognize their normal qualities. It 
is helpful to spend time recognizing the behaviors and emotional 
responses which are normal for particular ages and grade levels. 
After observing groups of non-handicapped students in a variety of 
settings over a period of time* one develops a knowledge and 
experience base that can become a reference when observing and 
working with students who are emotionally handicapped. 




Activity: Let's talk about observing behavior. 



i Break Into small groups; assign a recorder, 

2. Read: '"'ou have playground duty at an elementary school. It Is a 
warm day and everyone 1s outside. Describe everything that you 
might observe students doing or not doing. You ha.e 3 minutes," 

3. Return as a large group and compare lists after each recorder 
reports, 

4. Discussion questions: 

-Would you consider everyttiing you listed to be normal? Why? 

-Are there any behaviors considered to be problems? If so> what 

are they? How do you determine that they are problem areas? 
-In what other settings could you observe to find a wide range of 

behaviors? 

-Why Is It Important to observe In a variety of settings? 
-Why should those who work with students with emotlr^nal handicaps 
take time for observational activities? 

Discussion: Definition 

Display Overhead #1 and olstrlbute Handouts #1 and #2, 

1, When we discussed the playground scene, did we mention any 
behaviors that are represented or coul'^ fit Into the definition? 

2, Under whac circumstances would thorc behav.ors Indicate a student 
nee special programming? (LEADER-this should lead to a discussion 
of how behaviors of students who are emotionally handicapped are 
qualitatively different. This refers to the frequency, intensity, 
and duration of behaviors,) 

3, Discuss Handout if^l and #2, It was prepared to assist professionals 
in the identification and programming of seriously emotionally 
handicapped students. It offers an understanding of the components 
of the definition and the range of characteristics associated with 
the definition. It Is for your reference as we talk about 
programming and students' special needs. 

Present: What is assessment? 

Display Overhead #2 while presenting, 

1. Assessment is a process to determine a student's strengths and 
weaknesses. It is necessary to use the information collected 
during the assessment process to determine if a student meets 
eligibility requirements and to direct the development of the lEP, 

2. Who is involved in the assessment? The multidiscipl inary team 
works together to collect informats|on about the student. This team 
must include a cer+ified school psychologist, at least one teacher 
or specialist with knowledge in the area of suspected disability, 
and other professionals who may provide input regarding the 
behavioral and educational needs of the student. 



3, What parts do the team members play? 



a. As part of the mul t1d1sc1pl 1nary team* the school psychologist 
plans and conducts a systematic evaluation. School 
psychologists administer psychological tests and other 
assessment tools. They obtain and Interpret Information about 
student behavior and conditions related tc learning. 

Evaluation areas Include cognitive development* social/ 
emotional development* and academic achievement. Actual data 
collection Involves: 

-Systematic observations of student conducted in a variety of 
school ^*^++1ngs. 

-Review of past psychological records to obtain behavioral 
history and determine tests or techniques appropriate for the 
student. 

-Discjssion with student's teacher(s) to ascertain student's 
strengths and weaknesses. 

-Individual testing and interview with student. 

-Interview with student's parents regarding their child. 

b. The teacher* as a multi discipl inary team member* collects 
academic records with information about the student's current 
learning potential* achievement level* and past academic 
history. This data helps the teacher understand student 
progress and answer the following questions: 

-What is the student's learning potential? 

-What are the student's strengths and weaknesses? 

-What does the student need to learn* and what is most 
Important for the studer.t to learn in each particular academic 
area? 

-What does this data say about the student's level of 
motivation and Interest in academics? 

-What does this data say about the student's learning style? 

c. Other possible members of the multidiscipl inary team include 
guidance counselor* social worker, school nurse* consultants* 
speech pathologist* and/or administrators. These professionals 
provide information spewific to their areas of expertise. The 
information is Important to obtain because it Increases the 
team's ability to understand the student. 

Present: What is an individual educational program (lEP)? 

1. Public Law 94-142 requires the development of an lEP for every 
student who qual ifies for and receives any special education 
services. The lEP describes the student's needs* outlines the 
Instructional program* and defines the types of services necessary 
to meet the student's needs. 




Components of lEP. 

Display Overhead §3 and discuss each component* 

a. Current Level of Performance Identifies the student's skill 
levels and the student's strengths and weaknesses In academic* 
behavioral > and other areas. 

b. Annual Goals and Objectives - The annual goal Is a statement of 
what Is expected of the student by the end of the school year. 

The short-term objective refers to the outcomes of Instruction 
that are needed to accomplish the annual goal. The short-term 
goals are observable and measurable. 

c. Related Services are those services provided to students so 
that they can benefit from special education. For example, 
counseling services* transportation, psychological services* 
school health services* social work services. 

d. Extent the child will participate in regular education - The 
law requires that handicapped students be educated to the 
maximum extent appropriate with students who are not 
handicapped. The percent of time spent in regular education 
must be specified in the lEP. 

e. Evaluation criterion - As set forth in the lEP* this is how and 
when the student's program will be evaluated. 

f. Placement and plac ement optionsi in cluding reason for selected 

placement - Where the student's educational needs will be met. 

g. Persons involved in implementati on of lEP - Teacher* parents* 
and any related services personnel needed to implement the 
program are named. 

What is a case conference committee? 

The case conference committee is responsible for making all 
decisions necessary for developing and Implementing an appropriate 
lEP. This team must Include the student's teacher(s)* parents* 
school psychologist (if appropriate)* and a school administrator. 
Other specialists may attend* if necessary. The parent may request 
other individuals to attend with them. The meeting is held within 
40 school days of the initial referral. The case conference 
committee must determine if the student is eligible for special 
education services* plan and write the lEP* and recommend placement 
in the least restrictive environment to meet student's needs. 
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4. What 1s meant by the Least Restrictive Environment? 

Display Overhead #4 while presenting. 

Placement alternatives are mandated by the principle of "least 
restrictive environment" (LRE). The LRE requires that students 
with special needs participate In as much of the regular education 
program as Is appropriate to their education needs. In other 
words* the student sho'Od not be Isolated from non-handicapped 
peers any more than Is necessary. This Interaction car enhance the 
self-esteem, confidence, and social skills of students with special 
needs and promote understanding and acceptance by non-handicapped 
students. 

The basic assumption of a continuum of services for any type of 
handicapped student Is to allow students to progress toward the 
point where the student can reach maximum potential. The student 
should be able to move through the continuum of services as their 
need for support and restrlctlveness changes. As essential 
Ingredient Is the opportunity for the student to move without 
significant barriers. Placement In the continuum Is also 
Influenced by the availability of different types of services. 

5. What does an lEP look like? 

Distribute Handouts #3 and #4 and display Overnead #5. 

This sample Is offered for your reference. Compare It to the style 
used In your school. 

Present: What Is a curriculum for an emotionally handicapped student? 

A curriculum provides a structure for the Implementation of the lEP. 
It offers a framework from which learning activities can be derived and 
Integrated. An effective curriculum for students with emotional 
handicaps has three basic components which Influence the focus of 
Instruction. They are academic skills, affective education, and 
behavioral management. These three areas are Integrated through the 
student's goals and objectives, learning activities, behavioral 
management techniques, environmental management, and the development of 
.ipr - ■'al support services. The curriculum for students with emotional 
hui- c'.ps J^ocuses upon the student's emotional and behavioral problems 
a*- ^ f st r. the Integration of Interventions to meet the student's 

CoiT ,'.n of the curriculum Include; 
' 'jplay Overhead #6. 

1. Affective education - Emotionally handicapped students are 

deficient In social and Interpersonal skills necessary for 

developing positive relationships In school, home, and the 

community. These students experience failure In social settings 

because of a failure to learn and apply appropriate social skills. 

The systematic teaching of social skills Is crucial in curriculum 

for the emotionally handicapped. Instruction should be direct, 

systematic, an^i reality based. Goals and objectives In social 
skills are a vital part of the lEP. 



Display Overheads #6 and #7 for example. 

In generalf the social skills curriculum teaches students to: 

a. Initiate Interaction or activity (e.g., greeting offering 
assistance) . 

b. Maintain an Interaction or activity (e.g.i listening, 
conversing) . 

c. Follow rules and regulations (e.g.i listening to teacher, 
accepting consequences). 

d. Reinforce others/display affection (e.g., smiling, giving 
compl Iments) . 

e. Give feedback to others (e.g., telling what you don't like). 

f. Attend to social cues/social expectation (e.g., good grooming, 
eye contact) . 

g. Provide Information (e.g., answering questions, expressing 
feeling). 

h. Indicate preferences (e.g., dealing with choices, negotiating). 
1. Cope with negative situations (e.g., seeking help, dealing with 

fearful situation), 
j. Deal with anger (e.g., receiving accusations, apologizing), 
k. Terminate an Interaction or activity (e.g., leaving when an 

activity Is completed, leaving when a situation is negative). 
1. Problem solve (e.g., gathering information, accepting abilities 

and 1 Imitations) . 

Academic Instruction - Teachers use a variety of recommended 
academic instructional activities, techniques, and materials to 
meet the Individual needs of their students. Developing competency 
in basic and required skills Is the major goal. 

Sel f-esteem - Imp rov 1 ng 1 ow sel f-esteem 1 n the emoti onal 1 y 
handicapped student Is of great Importance. Some ways to achieve 
this might be: 

a. Make student feel good about self. 

-"Joey, you look great today! I like your new shoes." 
-"Angel, your hair looks nice today! Did you get a new 
haircut?" 

b. Reinforce achievements In academics. 

-"Derrick, that^s the neatest spelling paper you've had all 
year!" 

c. Reinforce achievement In behavior. 

-"Gregory, you've been sitting in your seat quietly for 15 
minutes. . .I'm so proud of you! Would you like to come to my 
desk and talk with me a minute?" 

-"Dan, you walked all the way down the hallway In our line! 
Here's a sticker." 

d. Reinforce achievement In social skills. 

-"Tywon, you did a great job cutting up your spaghetti before 
you ate it. You get your neater eater award!" 

Emotional adjustment - Enhancing emotional adjustment comes when 
the student has made significant strides In the three previous 
areas, enabling him to assume more responsibility for himself and 
his actions. For example, ways of supporting the student Include: 



a» Allow student to deliver message across the hall. 

Allow student to take materials to a room farther down the hall. 

c. Allow student to return teacher's lunch tray to the cafeteria. 

d. Allow student to participate In another classroom's activity. 

5. Benav'or management - Thic Is a system which Is a behavior change 
broken Into the essential components of: consistency* structure, 
and ethics. These components are necessary to make the behavior 
management curriculum j^ork for the student. 

Distribute Handout #5 and discuss each component. 

6. A comprehensive curriculum for vocational/career education Is 
necessary for students who are emotionally handicapped. 
Emotionally handicapped students are rarely successful In attempts 
to Interact In thf^ community. These students lack the appropriate 
personal adjustment and social skills for Involvement and success 
In the community. Vocational education, through Increasing 
competence* can assise the student In becoming more successful 
adults. Career education Integrates traditional content areas with 
occupational areas. Emphasis Is placed on academic behavior, 
personal* social* and dally living skills. The ultimate goal of a 
student Is to achieve maximum Independence and self-sufficiency. 
Services may range from helping a student Integrate Into a highly 
structured sheltered situation to how to pursue post secondary 
training. It demands that parents, community agencies, businesses, 
and schools work together. (Strategies for Improving Indiana's 
Programs for Seriously Emotionally Handicapped Students, 1986) 

H. Summary 

Programming for students with emotional handicaps Is an Integrative 
activity. All those Involved In planning. Implementing, and evaluating 
the lEP are part of a team. The team's major mission Is to provide an 
atmosphere of support necessary to foster success and growth of 
students with emotional and behavioral problems. 

I. Distribute Take Home Review. 
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PRETEST 



All students with emotional handicaps ar* aggressive. 

Consistency Is Important for providing a starting point for 
a secure and successful environment. 

A parent Is a part of the multldlsclpl Inary team. 

When determining the goal of the curriculum, social and 
Interpersonal skills must not be Included. 

Transportation Is a related service. 

lEPs are the same statewide. 

lEP stands for Individualized Educational Process. 

Teachers must keep In mind that all students, regardless of 
their behaviors, are human beings who deserve to be treated 
with respect. 

Planning Is an essential part of a structured environment. 
An lEP Is not required by public law. 
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OVERHEAD #1 



DEFINITION 



A seriously emotionally handicapped child Is a child with a severe 
condition exhibited over a long period of time and to a marked degree* 
which adversely affects educational performance and is characterized by one 
or more of the following: a) an Inability to learn which cannot be 
explained by Intellectual* sensory* or health factors (Including children 
who are autistic); b) an Inability to build or maintain satisfactory 
Interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; c) an Inappropriate 
type(s) of behavior or feeling under normal circumstances (does not include 
children who are only socially maladjusted); d) a ge.ieral pervasive mood of 
unhapplness or depression; e) a tendency to develop physical symptoms or 
fears associated with personal or school problems. 



Indiana Rule S-1 
P,L. 94-142 
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HANDOUT #1 



DEFINITION 



A seriously emotionally handicapped child Is a child with a severe 
condition exhibited over a long period of time and to a marked degree, 
which adversely affects educational performance and Is characterlzeo by one 
or more of the following: a) an Inability to learn which cannot be 
explained by intellectual, sensory, or health factors (Including children 
who are autistic); b) an Inabll Ity to build or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; c) an Inappropriate 
of behavior or feeling under normal circumstances (does not Include 
children who are only socially maladjusted); d) a general pervasive mood of 
unhapplness or depression; e) a tendency to develop physical symptoms or 
fears associated with personal or school problems. 



Indiana Rule S-1 
P.L. 94-142 
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HANDOUT #2 



ELIGIBILITY 



In generals an emotionally handicapped student has problems Involving lack 
of awareness and/or understanding of self and environment of such duration^ 
frequency^ or Intensity as to result In an Inability to control behavior or 
express feelings appropriately, thereby significantly Impairing performance 
in the classroom and In school-related activities. The general 
characteristics Include one or more of the following: 



(a) AD — in abilitv to learn which cannot be ftyplained hy Intellectual. 
sensorvt or health factors (including children who are aut1g,ric) . 

Significant deficits in the level of functioning may be the most pronounced 
characteristic of emotionally handicapped children in school. This 
significant deficit in the learning process may be manifested as 
impairments in classroom performance and school learning experience as well 
as failure to master skill subjects. The difference between a child^s 
performance and level of expectancy becomes more significant as a student 
advances through his school career. This discrepancy may appear to be 
insignificant in a child's early school years, therefore, making it more 
difficult to identify a young student based on the inefficiencv in 
functioning level. 

Following are some descriptors that may be related to this characteristic: 

1. Basic skills - reading/mathematics/l anguage: 
-academic regression 
-decline in grades 
-change in skill acquisition 
-change in skill application 

?. Short attention span, unable to concentrate: 
-shows erratic, flighty behavior 
-easily distracted 
-lacks perseverance 

-daydreams, gets lost in his/her thoughts 

-does not complete assignments, fails to finish things he/she starts 

3. Unable to retain: 
-poor memory 
-forgets easily 

4. Does not complete tasks, careless and disorganized: 
-disorderly 

-unable to sequence 

-loses or misplaces materials 

5. Does not follow academic directions: 
-inattentive 

-omits all or parts of things 
-makes many errors 
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6. Lacks comprehension of assignments: 

-tasks at skill level Incorrectly completed 
-displays anxiety 
-many wrong or poor responses 
O -assignments late or not handed in 22 
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7. Seeks excessive attention: 
-makes weird noises 
-acts like class clcwn# shows off 
-seeks excessive praise 
-disrupts others 
-silliness* childishness 
-excessive pouting 
-quarrel some* argumentative 
-plans and carries out hostile acts 
-bragging* boastful 
-excessive swearing 

(b) fl P ^nflh^l^^y to bu11d or maintain satisfactory lnterperSQna.1 

relationships with peers and teachers . 

The term "satisfactory Interpersonal relationships" refers to the ability 
to establish and maintain close friendships; the; ability to work and play 
cooperatively with others; the ability to demonstrate sympathy* warmth* and 
sharing with others; the ability to be assertively constructive; and the 
aolllty to make appropriate choices for social interaction. In most 
Instances* children who have difficulty building or maintaining 
satisfactory Interpersonal relationships are readily identified by both 
peers and teachers. 

Following are some descriptors that may be related to this characteristic: 

1. Difficulty understanding and accepting the point of view of another 
person and then responding appropriately: 

-feels persecuted and acts as If others are out to get him/her 
-repeatedly annoys others* Insensitive to the social cues given 
-lacks empathy* insensitive to the feelings of others 
-teases others In a hurtful manner 
-tactless or rude In social interaction 
-cruel or mean to others* a bully 

-does not feel guilt or remorse when such a reaction Is appropriate 
-does not show concern for welfare of friends or companions 
-unrealistically fearful or untrusting of others 
-egocentric 

-inability to predict the consequences of his/her actions 
-poor problem solver* cannot develop alternative solutions to social 
conf 1 lets 

2. Failure to establish a normal degree of affection or bond with others: 
-difficulty maintaining friendships longer than six months 

-blames or Informs on companions 

-does not extend self for others unless immediate advantage 1s likely 

-Isolated* complains of loneliness 

-prefers playing with younger children 

-not Hked by age mates 

-lies to companions* cheats at games 

-reluctant to participate In activities with peers 

-jealous of others 

-excessively possessive of the .r*^ndsh1p of others 
-substitutes adult company for peer » ""^^^tionships 

-elective mutism* continuous refusal to talk in almost all social 
situations* Including schoc"' (not due t^ inability to speak or 
comprehend language or to mental or physical disorder) 



3. Difficulty dealing with authority figures: 
-resents constructive criticism or advice 
-highly confrontlve with those In authority 
-Insists on having own way 
-resists rules, structure 
-unreasonable, rigid, unwilling to compromise 
-absences or tardiness due to disciplinary actions 

(c) AD Inappropriate type(s) of bfitLdYiOT or feeling under normal 

circumstances Ldfies not include children who are only socially 

maladjusted) , 

Behavior is seen as inappropriate when disturbed Internal states lead to 
socially aberrant or self-defeating behavior; that is, behavior which is 
clearly discordant with that which would normally be expected. 

Following are some descriptors that may be related to this characteristic: 

1. Obsessive - compulsive behavior: 

-ritualistic, stereotyped actions directed toward meticulous detail 

-constantly erases or recopies 

-excessively strives for perfection 

-cannot accept change of activities out of sequence 

-perseveration, persistently repeats certain acts over and over 

-stores up things he/she does not need 

-overly concerned with neatness or cleanliness 

2. Distorted perception of reality: 

-magical thinking, believes in ability to influence an event defying 

laws of cause and effect 
-excessive fantasizing, imagined thoughts to gratify wishes 
-hallucinating, sees things that are not there 
-disorientation, confusing regarding time* place, identity 
-loose associations, in conversation jumps from one topic to another 

with no apparent connection 

-misinterprets situations, illogical thinking with erroneous conclusion 
reached 

-delusions - false belief in spite of contradictory evidence (not 
including simple denial of guilt) 

3. Problems with sexual issues: 

-sexual behavior which is developmental ly inappropriate 

-sexual preoccupati on 

-provocative behavior 

-conflicts with sexual identity 

-exhibitionism 

-public masturbation 

4. Chronic violation of age appropriate and reasonable home or school 
rul es: 

-destroys prope^'+y, either his/her own or others 
-blatantly defiant of classroom and school routine 
-sets fires 
-cruelty to animels 
-persistent lying 

-impulsively steals objects that are not for immediate use or other 
intrinsic value 





5. Violent anger reactions, temper tantrums: 
-anger Is disproportionate to the situation 
-exploslvei uncontrolled anger 

-unanticipated violence or destruction of propertyi throws objects 
-easily provoked 

-unplanned physical harm of others 

6, Regressive behaviors: 
-thumb sucking 

-wetting self during the day 

-playing with or smearing feces 

-markedly Increased attachment to parent figure 

-Infantile speech or mannerism 

(a) a general pervasive mood n f unhapplness or depression . 

Children who are unhappy or depressed may exhibit a loss of Interest or 
pleasure In all or most all usual activities and pastimes. These behaviors 
may be expressed verbally or nonverbally, as In frequently sad facial 
expression, changed peer relations! social isolationf reduced academic 
achievement, hyperactivity, or restless agitated behavior. 

Feelings of worthlessness are common and may range from feelings of 
inadequacy to complete self- reject ion and may be manifested in self- 
aggressive/ sel f-abusive behavior. 

Following are some descriptors that may be related to this characteristic: 

1. Depressed mood or marked loss of pleasure in all, or almost all usual 
activities and pastimes: 

-insomnia or hypersomnia 

-"•ow energy level or chronic tiredness 

-feelings of Inadequacy, loss of self-esteem or self-depreciation 
-decreased effectiveness or productivity at school 
-decreased attention, concentration or ability to think clearly 
-social withdrawal. Isolates self 

-loss of Interest or enjoyment of pleasurable activities 
-irritability or excessive anger 

-inability to respond with apparent pleasure to praise or rewards 

-general unresponsiveness 

-less active or talkative than usual 

-pessimistic attitude toward the future, brooding about past events or 
feeling sorry for self 
-excessive tearfulness or crying 
-recurrent thoughts of death or suicide 
-does not eat well, loss of appetite 
-presents a feeling of hopelessness or dejection 
-social withdrawal, apathy, or sadness 
-lacks motivation to complete academic tasks 

2. Self-aggressive, physical abuse toward self: 
-deliberately harms self 
-attempts suicide 

-excessive scratching, picking, biting of fingernails 
-takes inordinate risks 
-accident prone, gets hurt a lot 
-excessive weight gain 
-excessive weight loss 
-change in personal habits 
-repeated running away from home overnigjt 
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3. Restless* agitated: 

-nervousf high strung or tense 
-always 1n motion 
-cannot sit still 
-short attention span 
-Impulsive; acts without thinking 
-decreased need for sleep 
-Inappropriate laughing 
-difficulty concentrating 
-excessive anxiety 
-extreme mood swings 
-compulsive talking 

(e) ^ tendency to develo p physical symptQfnr or fears associated with 

personal or schonl problems , 

A child may exhibit physical symptoms such as excessive fatigue* dizziness, 
nausea, rashes* or an unexplained loss of or alteration In physical 
fup'^tlonlng; un'^eallstlc fears* such as harm to parents or occurrence of 
calamities; or pains* such as headaches or stomachaches. Possible physical 
etiologies should be ruled out prior to attributing the behavlor(s) to a 
psychogenic cause. 

Following are some descriptors that may be related to this characteristic: 

Ir Excessive anxiety when separated from those to whom child Is attached: 
-unrealistic fear about possible harm befalling major attachment* 

figures or fears they will leave and not return 
-persistent reluctance or refusal to go to sc*iool In order to stay with 

major attachment flgure(s) at home 
-persistent reluctance or refusal to po to slee, without being nexx to 

major attachment figure or to go to sleep away irom home 
-repeated nightmares Involving theme of reparation 

-complaints of physical symptoms on school days* e.g.* stomachaches* 
headaches 

-difficulty concentrating and attending to work or play when not with a 
majoi' attachment figure 

2. Generalized and perslsLnt anxiety or worry: 
-unrealistic worry about future events 

-preoccupation with the appropriateness of the Individual's oehavlor In 
the past 

-overconcern about competence In a variety of areas* e.g.* acaaemic* 
athletic* social 

-excessive need for reassurance about a variety of situations or events 
-somatic complaints 

-marked self-consciousness or susceptibility to embarrassment or 
humll latlon 

-marked feelings of tension or Inability to relax 

-persistent and Irrational fear of a specific object* activity* or 
situation that results In a compelling desire to avoid the phobic 
stimulus 

-absence or tardiness due to stress-related Illness 



Self-concept so low as to Impair normal functioning: 

-lacks confldencet Insecure* afraid to try new things 

-assumes blame Inappropriately when tilings go wrong 

-severe avoidant behavior which Interferes with social relationships 

-excessive dependency on adults or others 

-persistent and excessive shrinking from contact with strangers 
-easily frustrated and upset by failure 
-overwhelmed by new tasks and tries to avoid 
-does not complete routine tasks 
-persistent feelings of failure 



OVERHEAD 12 

AN EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION MUST BE MADE BY A TEAM OF PEOPLE 

EVALUATIONS INCLUDE MANY DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES, TESTS, AND PRXEDURES 

THE EVALUATION IS CONDUCTED TO FIND: 
-the student's strengths 
-the student's current performance level 
-the student's educational needs 
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OVERHEAD 13 
MANDATORY COMPONENTS OF lEP 

1. Current level rf performance 

2. Annual goals and objectives 

3. Related services to be provided 

4. Extent the child will participate In regular education 

5. Evaluation criterion 

6. Projected date for Initiation and anticipated duration of services 

7. Placement and placement options^ Including reason for selected placement 

8. Persons Involved In Implementation of lEP 

9. Case conference team members 
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Figure 1 

PROGRAMMING CONTINUUM FOR 
INDIANA'S BEHAVIORALLY/EMOTIONAUY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Least 




(Severity of Handicap) 


Most 


Level I 


Level II 


1 ^.,^1 TTT 

Level III 


1 a.^aI Til 

Level IV 


Level V 


Regular Class 


Regular Class 
^ Specialized 


Special Class 


Special School 


Other Environments 
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Regular Class 
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Regular Class 
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All Special 
Education 


Emphasis on 
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Therapies 


Support 
Personnel 


Support 
Personnel 


Support 
Personnel 


Support 
Personnel 




Not Enrolled 
In Special Edu- 
cation for In- 
struction or 
Therapy 
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(Treatment Emphasis) 
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Strategies for Improving Indiana's 
Programs for Seriously Emotionally 
Handicapped Students, 1986. 
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JUT #3 



INDIVIDU-\LIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FOR 



I 



Age 



Date of Birth 



Grade/Level 



I. PRESENT LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE 
A. Academic: 

Reading 



Math 



Spelling^ 
Writing " 



Language Arts^ 
Other 



II. RECOMMENDED SI ICIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES 



Teacher 



B, Behavioral: 

C, Perceptual: 

D, Motor: 



E . Communica t ion :_ 

F. Other: 



School 



III. EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN REGULAR EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



PROJECTED TIMELINES 
Initiation of Services Anticipated Duration 



My signature acknowledges my attendance at the Case Conference Meeting and my participation in the develo ment 
of the Individualized Education Program as her-^in described. 
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Signature of Parent 



Date of Conference 
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NAME 



ANNUAL GOAL; 



Short-Term Instructional Objectives 



Criteria for Evaluation 



Initiation 
Date 



Acquisition 
Date 



Review 
Date 
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Instructional Area ; Academis Readiness 



Current Level of pftrfnrmance ! At presenti Eric recognizes the upper-case letters B> C$ £# Hi If and L. He 
does not recognize any lower-case letters that assume a different form from the corresponding upper-case 
letters. He can print his name in the upper case* but is not yet able to print any other letters. 

Annual Goal r Eric will recognize and write all the letters of the alphabet in both the upper- and lower- 
cases. 



Person 



Short-term Instructional Objectives . Instructional Methods Responsible for \ Evaluation Date of 
(including criteria for success and Materials Implementation ■ Procedures Review 



1. When presented visually r.ith each 
of the letters of the alphabet 
(both upper- and lower-case) # 
Eric will state the name of each 
with 10Q% accuracy on two 
separate occasions. 



2. When presented orally with each 
of the letters of the alphabetf 
Eric will print all the letters 
(both upper- and lower-case) 
with IOQ% accuracy on three 
separate occasions. 



V.A.K.T. Approach 
Sandpaper Letters 
(J. A. Preston Corp.) 
Alphabet Cards (De- 
velopmental Learning 
Materials) 
Visual Readiness 
Skills—Level I 
(Continental Press) 

[same as above] 
Tracing Paper 
Designs (De- 
velopmental Learning 
Materials) 



Resource Room 
Teacher 



Resource Room 
Teac her 



Informal 

assessment 

through 

presentation 

of alphabet 

cards 



10/15/86 



Informal 
assessment 
through 
oral pre- 
sentation 
of letters 



1/15/87 
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OVERHEAD #5 



Instructional Area s Acadomis Readiness 

Current Level of Performance s At present* Eric recognizes the upper-case letters B# C# E# H# I# and L. He 
does not recognize any lower-case letters that assume a different form from the corresponding upper-case 
letters. He can print his name in the upper car»e# but is not yet able to print any other letters. 

Annual Goal s Eric will recognize and write all the letters of the alphabet in both the upper- and lower- 
cases. 
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. [same as above] 


Resource Room 
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1/15/87 
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. Tracing Paper 


Teacher 
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Eric will print all the letters 


Designs (De- 
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OVERHEAD #7 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

GREETING 
LISTENING 
SMILING 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS 
EXPRESSING FEELINGS 
DEALING WITH CHOICES 
SEEKING HELP 
APOLOGIZING 



^0 
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HANDOUT #5 



• 



ERIC 



1. CONSISTENCY is the ability to apply the same reinforcers each time a 
given behavior occurs. It requires time^ efforts and a great deal of 
patience. Being consistent has ^ts rewards for the teacher and the 
students because it eliminates the guess work in decision making. 
Consistency provides a starting point for a secure and successful 
environment. 

2. STRUCTUREf like consistencyf is a necessary part of an effective 
behavior u.anagenient program, A we l-organizedf structured program 
enables the teacher to more obj ^tiveiy perceive £:elf and others in the 
classroom. Indi' uals feel more secure when they know exactly what is 
expected of them in a given situation. In the classroom* it is 
necessary for the teacher to provide a structured behavior management 
program which includes a highly organized* disciplined environment with 
predetermined expectations and consequences. Planning is an essential 
part of a structured environment. 

3. ETHICAL APPLICATION is the act of preserving the dignity of individuals 
by implementing techniques that are fair and humane. 
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TAKE HOME REVIEW 



T F 1. All students with emotional handicaps are aggressive. 

T F 2, Consistency Is Important for providing a starting point for 
a secure and successful environment. 

T F 3. A parent Is a part of the multldlsclpllnary team, 

T F 4, When determining the goal of the curriculum* social and 
Interpersonal skills must not be Included. 

T F 5, Transportation Is a related service. 

T F 6. lEPs are the same statewide. 

T F lEP stands for Individualized Educational Process. 

T F 8. Teachers must keep In mind that all students* regardless of 
their behaviors* are human beings who deserve to be treated 
with respect. 

T F 9, Planning Is an essential part of a structured environment. 
T F 10. An lEP is not required by public law. 

11. Why Is it Important to observe behavior In several settings? 

12. Social skills may 1nclude__ 



13. Behavior management Is Important because. 



14. What do the Initials "LRE" stand for?^ 

15. How will mater trl presented today help you In your job?. 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDcS 
MODULE II 

Structuring the Learning Environment 
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MODULE II 

fioal: To iVicrease the paraprofessionaT s knowledge of the physical 
variables thaV influence the learning environment. 

Time : 1 hour. ^ 

[1^: Pretest/ post-test* Overheads #1-2; Handouts #1-5 
\ n6 Instrig t ^onal Activ i tl^ : 



A. Administer pretest 



B. Present 



In order to establish and maintain a positive learning environment* it 
is essential to examine floor plans* scheduling* rules* and teacher 
expectations. They are interrelated and impact upon one another. 

Teachers and other individual's expectations of students with emotional 
handicaps have been found to significantly affect student performance. 
This premise is an example of a self-fulfilling prophecy. It means 
that if one believes that children will not succeed* then chances are 
that they will not succeed. Teachers and paraprofessional s who believe 
and relay to students that positive expectations will achieve successes 
increase the likelihood that the students will achieve success. A "can 
do" attltuae communicated repeatedly throughout the day promotes 
positive expectations. 

Though teacher and paraprofessionals must hold high expectations* they 
must be realistic. The program should be developed to see that 
students receive the nelp and instruction needed to achieve success 
(Shea and Bauer* 1987). 



C. Activity #1 



Rcjd the following script: 



"Yc' have been informed by the teacher that a new student has been 
placed. The student is described to you as being boisterous* verbally 
uggressivei and noncompl iant. You don't have an opportunity to read 
the lEP before meeting the student. He comes into the room and you are 
meeting him for the first time. What will you say?" 



1. Select a partner. 



2. Choose who will play role of the student and who will play role of 
the paraprofessional. 

3. Act out a situation where the paraprofessional has a high 
expectancy level for the student. 

4. Maintain roles and act out a situation where the paraprofessional 
has low expectancy levels. 



5. Reverse roles and repeat the exercise. 
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Discussion questions: 



1. How did you as the student feel when the paraprofessional 
communicated a high expectancy of you? 

2. How did you as the paraprofessional feel communicating high 
expectancy of the student? 

3. How might high expectancy levels effect the self-concept of the 
student? 

4. How did you as the student feel when low expectancy was 
communicated? 

5. How do low expectancy levels affect classroom atmosphere? 
Present: Classroom Management 

1. Rules (Display Overhead #1 as a sample.) 

Rules are statements that regulate conauct by specifying behaviors 
which will be rewarded and behaviors which will not be rewarded. 

Effective rules have three standards: 1) Definite ; Rules are 
stated in clear, concise terms that leave no room for 
interpretation. Students must know immediately if the rule has 
been broken. 2) Reasonable! Rules are attainable; students have the 
ability to comply. If the rules are not reasonable, students become 
frustrated in trying to comply and paraprofessional s become 
frustrated in trying to enforce them. 3) Enforceah The behaviors 
are explicitly defined and the behaviors are observable. It Is 
important that the paraprofession n is in a position to observe and 
enforce rules without depending on a witness (Coleman, 1986). 

2. Schedullnp (Display Overheads #2 and #3 as samples.; 

Scheduling is a crucial part of developing a supportive learning 
atmosphere. Systematic planning 1s needed for the student to 
accomplish goals. When paraprofessionals utilize a s-^heoule, it 
reduces the amount of stress felt by the students because they know 
what to expect. Often individual students will have individual 
schedules. It Is important that they are also posted so that 
teacher and paraprofessional are aware of tne students' needs and 
movement. 

3. Classroom Setting (Distribute Hanaouts #i-4.) 

Classroom Setting for students with emotional handicaps vary with 
each individual teacher's organizational style and available space 
and materials. However, the importance of orgar'T^ation and 
structure of the physical arrangement of tne learning environment 
has been well documented. 

Floor plans facil itate movement and can alleviate behavior 
problems. Several effective sample flcDr plans are presented. 
Remember, what works for some teachers will not work for others. 
Variables to consider in designing floor plans include: 
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a. Lighting. Though one variable over which you have little 
controls lighting can have an Impact on your students' 
behaviors and their ability to complete their work. Work areas 
should have adequate light for the tasks Involved. Teachers 
should be aware of the effects of liv^ .ting on stuaents (buzzing 
and blinking fluorescent lights are distracting). 

b. jlse level of teacher and students. Consider high traffic 
areas* windows* banging radiators* group work areas* and 
distracting machines. 

c. Movement patterns. Passage of students and teacher should be 
as unobtrusive as possible. Groups should be able to get where 
they need to be without disturbing others. 

d. Quiet areas. Quiet areas are seldom found in the huiiK 
environment of many emotionally handicapped students and may be 
appreciated. Alternative furniture (e.g., bean bag chairs* 
cots* pillows* rocking chair) may be necessary in this area. 

e. Private areas or 'turf." Teachers* aids* and students all need 
a spot for personal belongings and materials. 

f. Lines of vision. Teacher-student* student-blackboard* teacher- 
door* and student-teacher lines of vision must be considered. 

g. Decorations. These should be age appropriate, seasonal* and 
serve a purpose. 

h. "Givens" (those things with which you have to live). 
Adaptation rather than manipulation may be necessary. Windows 
require planning (dlstractible students may not accomplish a 
great deal If seated near a window). The size of the room may 
hinder the ability to plan the classroom you would like. You 
may not have the blackboards, electrical outlets, storage* or 
furniture you need or desire. The room may not be located In 
the most desirable part of the builaing. Creativity and 
flexibility are essential. 

1. Emergency buttons. Some communication syste^r outside of your 
room can be a great deal of help in managing more severe 
behavior problems or crisis. 

At this time* consider what you already know auout the class. Use 
age-level and behaviors to decioe on a floor plan that will best 
meet your needs. The examples shown are gleaned From experience* 
research* and several years of survival as teachers of emotionally 
handicapped students. Tt.ese are, however, only suggestions. 

Teacher and paraprofessional variables 

One of the primary concerns to tdke Int.^ consideration when 
organizing good ':lassroom management systems is the teacher's 
personality and style. Being an effective teacher of student's 
with emotional handicaps is not an easy task. Because teachers are 
only human* they all have strengths and weaknesses. An effective 
teacher of students with emotional handicaps has the ability to 
capitalize on personal strengths and recognize and change the 
weaknesses that cause interference with professional performance. 
Effective teachers of students with emotional handicaps possess 
certain qualities. The following list contains some of these 
characteristics. It Is not all inclusive. They are presented only 
as a tool to assist us in being objective about ourselves. 
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An effective teacher and ^')araprofess1onal of students with 
ekiiot1ona1 handicaps: 

a. has a sincere desire to meet the needs of each child. 

b. has a positive attitude. 

c. Is objective about &e1f and others. 

d. has a good sense of humor. 

e. Is flexible and change plans when necessary. 

f. Is well-organized. 

g. Is a good 1 Istener. 

h. demonstrates good listening skills. 
1. learns from mistakes. 

J. remains calm and rational during stressful situations. 

E. Activity #2 

Distribute Handout #5. Directions: Find a partner. Pretend that It's 
the beginning of the school year. You have been assigned to Room #5. 
Upon entering Room #5# this is what you see. Rede^^gn It; considering 
what we have talked about. 

F. Administer post-test. 
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Pretest/Post-test 

1. It Is Important to be aware of the effects of lighting on student »s 
behav ior« 

2. Groups should be able to get where they need to be without 
disturbing others. 

3. Quiet areas are often found In the home environments of many 
students with emotional handicaps. 

4. Alternative furniture (bean bags* pillows) Is never found In quiet 
areas. 

5. Only teachers need a spot for personal belongings and materials. 

6. Decorations should be age aporoprlate^ seasonal # and serve a 
purpose. 

7. The size of your classroom should not hinder your ability to plan 
the classroom you would like. 

8. It is Important to have rules that are reasonable. 

9. It is not Important that rules are enforceable. 

10. Consistency is net Important to effective scheduling. 

11. An example of a high teache. expectation statement would be* "I 
have been looking forward to meeting you" and "It will be a 
pleasure to have you in class." 




OVERHEAD #1 



Classroom Rules: 
Do your work. 

Keep hands* feetf and objects to self. 
Stay In assigned area. 
Speak appropriately. 
Take care of equipment. 



OVERHEAD #2 
SAMPLE SCHEDULE 



Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 



8:00-8:15 

8:15-9:00 

9:00-10:00 
10:00-10:30 
10:30-11:00 



11:50-12:15 

12:05-1:00 
1:05-1:30 
1:30-2:00 
2:00-2:15 



Restroom» 

attendance* 

etc. 

Spelling/ 
Handwriting 

Reading 

Morning Math 

Language 



11:00-11:10 Rest room 
11:10-11:45 Lunch/Recess 



Exercise 12:05 - 

Social Skill Exercise/ 



Math 



Social Skills 



Teacher 
Choice 

Check uut 
story; 
prepare to 
leave 



Social Skills 

12:20-1:00 
Math 



1:30-2:00 
Gym 



Art 



Compo- 
sitions 



11:10- Recess 
12:00 Free 

12:00- Story 
12:30 Time/ 
Library 



— 1:00- Special 
2:00 Activity 



Gym 



Special 
Activity 



NOTE: — means to r »eat activity done the day before for this period of 
time. 
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OVRRHEAD #3 



SECONDARY CLASS SCHEDULE 



First Hour: 


7:15 




7:50 


Second Hour: 


7:55 




8:35 


Third Hour: 


8:40 




9:20 


Fourth Hour: 


9:25 




10:25 


Fifth Hour: 


10:30 




11:25 




11:25 




11:55 




12:00 




12:20 


Sixth Hour: 


12:25 




1:25 


Seventh Hour: 


1:30 




2:30 



Reading 
Language Arts 

Social Studies/Social Skills 

Math 

Science 

Lunch 

Restroom 

Health 

Social Skills 
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Handout ^ 

Self-Contained Classroom for Severely Involved Students 



Student Desk 



Student 
Desk 



Student 
Desk 



Teacher's 
Desk 



File Cabinet 



Computer 



Cabinets 



Free Time Area 



OBean Bag 
Chairs \J 



Game Cabinet 



Bookcase 



Student Desk 



File 
Cabinet 



"lass Meeting Table 



Isolation 
Desk 



Student Desk 



Cabinet 



Door 




Student 
Desk 



Student 
Desk 



Student Desk 
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Handoat ^2 



Traditional Setting 
Little Hovenent 



Closet I Chalkboards' 











c 








jO 




to 


































c 































QJ 
C 












c 








u 




4^ 




c 




o 


Counter and 




Cabinets 


Desk 





Quiet 
Area 



2 -Si 

11^ 



Oesic 




Desk 




Desk 




Desk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Desk 




Desk 




Desk 




Desk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Desk 




Desk 




Desk 




Desk 


0 


o 


o 


O 


Desk 




Desk 




Desk 




Desk 


0 


o 


0 


0 



Para Desk 



o 



Cabinets 



o 



o 



o o 



Teacher Desk 



Para Desk 



\ 



o 

File Cabinets 



o 



Coatroom 



Cabinets 



Cabinets 
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Handout //3 

Secondary Resourcs Room 



Blackboard 



Door 



Individual Help and 
Small Group Table 



Window 



Study 
Carrel 



Study 
Carrel 



Teacher ' s 
Desk 



Study 
Carrel 



Listening 
Center 



Desk 




Desk 




Desk 


0 


0 


O 


Desk 




Desk 




Desk 


o 


0 


o 


Desk 




Desk 




Desk 


0 


o 


0 



Listening 
Center 



f Support Materials and Resources" 



Window 



Window 



Window 
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Handout //4 

Primary Self -Contained Cassroom 



"Cool Off" Corner 
Door 



O 



ean Bag 
Cnair 



Teacher's 
DesK 



"Chalkboard 




Desk 



O 



Carpet 



Group 

Instruction n 
Area \ 

Bulletin BoaTT 



\ 
1 



Desk 



e 

t 

u 
to 



Bulletin Board 



Window 



Desk 





0 




0 




o 




Desic 




Desk 


1 


Desk 


Offices 


0 


o 


o 


Desk 




Desk 




Desk 




0 


o 


o 



window 



— — — 

Desk 




Desk 




Desk 



^^fcow 



o 

Screen Divider 



Reinforcement/Free Time 
Area 



Bulletin Board 
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Handout //5 



f hairs 

oo 



Quiet 
Area 



Office 



Office 



Office 



Office 



Office 




S 
t 

0 

r 

a 

9 
e 



Teacher Desk 



Teachi.ig Desk 



Desk 



, Desk 
I Desk I I Desk 



Desk I 



Desi: 



Desk 



Desk 



^<?sk 



Desk 



[pe 



Learning Tables 



C 

Li 



Aide 
Desk 



Of^^'-.e 



Office 



Office 



Office 



Office 



Door 



Coatroom 



Storage 



Sink 



Bulletin Boards 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDES 

MODULE III 
Effective Behavior Management 
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MODULE III 



Goal ; To Increase the paraprofessional 's ability to assist in the 
application of the principles of behavior nanagement a? they apply tc 
Implementing the student's lEP. 

IliDfi: 1 hour 

Materials Required ! Pretest/Post-test# Handout #1 
Content and Instructional Activities ; 

A. Administer prelost 

B. Present 

1. DEFINITION: BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT Is a system by which the teacher 
Implements various techniques with the assistance of the para- 
prof essionaT to encourage a positi ve# appropriate classroom 
environment. It is often use to orevent behaviors from becoming 
e3>calat1ng# as well as for supporting behavioral changes. It 
differs from behavior modification which is a term used to discuss 
techniques based In behavioral theory. Behavior modification is a 
specific technique used to change a targeted behavior. 



2. APPLICATION OF BASIC PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT 

Four essential component of an effective behavior management 
program: consistency* structure* objectivity^ and ethics. 

It is imperative that these four componenxs are viewed and 
Implemented together. If they a<"e used 1n isolation* the classroom 
will not offer an environment designed to foster success. 

a. CONSISTENCY - The ability to apply the same reinforcers each 
time a given behavior occurs. 

Example 1: Classroom rule states: Raise hand before spe^ikingr 
Predetermined consequence: 5 minutes off of the next free time 
period for noncompliance. 

Situation A: Good day. Everyone is cooperating in the 
classroom. Joe speaks out without raising his hancS The 
paraprofessional feels good about efforts made by Joe up to 
this point. Based on these positive feelings* the 
paraprofession^^T does> not administer a consequence. 

Situation D: Bad day. Everyone is arguing with each other. 
The paraprofessional has a headache. Chaos presides. Joe 
speaks without raising his hand. The paraprofebsional 
immediately administers consequence. 

Ask the Questions: Where does the inconsistency appear? How 
will this effect classroom management? 

Example 2* The class schedule calls for class meeting at end 
of everyday to evaluate student proaress. 
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situation A; ATI students have had a successful day. Everyone 
has been pleasant and cooperative. One student S'jggpsts free 
time Instead of a class meeting as reward fo. appropriate 
behavior. The paraprofessional agrees and free time takes the 
place of class meet1"^g. 

Situation B: All students have had a successful day. Everyone 
has been pleasant and cooperative. One student suggests free 
time Instead of class meeting as reward for appropriate 
behavior. The paraprofessional irsists that the class stick 
to the regular schedule. 

Ask the Questions: Where does the Inconsistency appear? How 
will this effect class management? 

CONSISTENCY requires time, effort, and a great deal of 
patience. But being co.TSi stent hes its "ewards for the teacher, 
paraprofessional, and the students. It eliminates the guess 
work in decision makin- Consistency provides a starting point 
for a secure and successtu' environment. 

b. S TRUCTUR E - All of us feel more secure when we know exactly 
what is expected of us in a given situation. In the classroom, 
it is necessary for the taacher and paraprofessional to provide 
a structured behavior management program which includes a 
highly organized, disciplined environment with predetermined 
expectations and consequences. Planning is an essential part 
of creating a structured environment. 

Example 1: A student is physically aggressive. The situation 
escalates to the point that student picks up a chair and tnrows 
it at someone. 

Situation A: The paraprofe:5s1onal singlehanoedly attempts to 
restrain the student who has become violent. The 
paraprofessional is not capable of doing th's alone. The 
student proceeds to throw the chair at another student, and 
the paraprofessional is knocked down during the struggle. 

Situation B: Based on a predetermined crisis intervention 
plan, the teacher tells the paraprofessional to go for 
assistance. The teacher Instructs other students to evacuate 
classroom. Support staff arrives. The student Is physically 
restrained in a professional, non-violent manner. Both 
students and staff have escaned injury. 

Ask the Questions: Why is it essential to plan ahead and 
structure classroom procedures? How did tiie choice of 
procedures used in these situations effect tt^^ atmosphere In 
the classroom? 

Example 2: Class rules posted on wall. No student is allowed 
out of seat without permission. 

Situation A; Joe breaks his pencil and needs to sharpen it. 
He leaves his seat without permission. The paraprofessional 
tells Joe to go to hall, and she will take care of the 
problem. After about 15 minutes, the paraprofessional goes to 
Joe to Inform him that he will receive a mark on his behavior 
^ Chart. Joe is seen disrupting the class across the hall. 

ir o9 
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situation B: Joe his breaks pencil and needs to sharpen It. 
He leaves his seat without permission. The paraprofesslonal 
goes to Joe's desk and marks his behavior chart Immediately 
after the rule Is broken. Joe goes back to desk and resumes 
Work. 



c. 
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Ask the Questions: Why Is It essential tu plan ahead and 
strjcture classroom procedures? How did the choice of 
procedures used In these situations effect the atmosphere In 
the classroom? 

STRUCTURE, like consistency, is a necessary part of an 
effective behavior management program. A well orga; Ized, 
structured program enables the paraorofesslonal to more 
objectively perceive themselves and others In the classroom. 

fl BJ E CT I VITY ; The paraprofesslonal 's ability to perceive self 
and others In a fair and accurate manner. 

Example 1: Derek consistently misbehaves on the bus. He Is 
often out of his seat, throwing things and causing general 
mischief. When leaving scr, ol. an obscene gesture Is given to 
a paraprofessional. The paraprofesslonal reports the Incident 
to the bus driver the next morning. 

Situation A: The bus driver Immediately begins to yell at 
Derek accusing him of the violation. He is written up y. Ith a 
bus warning and suspendc for a day. 

Situation B: The bus driver asks the paraprofesslonal If he 
can Identify the student who caused the problem. The para- 
profess onal pointed to the window where the gesture occurred. 
It would hdve been Impossible for Derek to have caused the 
problem because he sits behind the driver. 

'^D J^^^^estlons: How has the assumption and lack cf 
objSlvir ^ ^^^^"^ ^'"P°^tant to stay 

Example 2: There are many diversified personalities In a 
Classroom. The management program sshould be structured and 
the paraprofesslonal consistent In maintaining behavior 

from^'Z ; h'' "'^J''' ^" ''''' b« unpredictable 

from day to day. Some days the child can be very coope. at1ve 

til J^.';'," "^^^"^l"^^"9 the classroom procedures; other days 
tne Child's emotional temperament cannot be controlled with 
standard techniques. 

Situation A: The paraprofesslonal maintains class as stated. 
The student has not been cooperative and when corrected her 
behav or deteriorates. As the situation continues to 
deteriorate the paraprofesslonal proceeds with the 
predetermined procedure. The student becomes even more 
explosive and has to be timed-out. 

Situation B: The parap rofesslonal maintains class as stated. 
The student has not been cooperative and when corrected her 
^Hwlr J^^^^f-'of-^tes. The paraprofesslonal. perceiving this, 
adjusts her expectations of the student's behavior and 
O . diffuses an explosive situation. gQ "ivior ana 
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Ask the Questions: How has the assumption and lack of 
objectivity effected the student? Why is it important to stay 
Objective? 

If a oaraprcfesslonal can objectively look at themselves and 
others, ethical applications can most likely occur. 

ETHICAL APPLICATION ; T act of preserving the dignity of 
individuals by implemer,u ■ ng techniques that are fair and 
humane. 

Paraprofessionals must keep in mind that all students, 
regardless of their behaviors are human beings who deserve to 
be treated with respect. 

Example I: Classroom rules sta^e: Restrooms breaks will be 
taken during free time. Student asks to be excused to use the 
restroom at a time not designated as break time. The request 
is not allowed, and the student wets their pants. 

Situation A: The paraprofessional humiliates a student in 
front of ether students. The student begins to cry. The 
paraprofessional responds negatively to the student's reaction 
to critici«;m. 

Situation B: The paranrofessional quietly escorts a student 
to the restroo.- and assists with cdanging clothes. The 
paraprofessional apologizes to student for refusing to be 
flexible. 

Ask the Questions: Did the paraprofessional • s actions preserve 
the student's dignity? How did the actions influence the 
student's self-concept? 

Example 2: Classroom rules state: Stay In assigned area. A 
hyperactive student's parents send him to school without 
medicine. Tht. student has difficulty staying seated at his 
desk to complete assignments. He constantly fidgets, falls out 
of his seat, and frequently changes positions and locations. 

Situation .: The paraprofessional becomes annoyed when Johnny 
gets out of his seat and knocks over his chair. He has not 
earned points for staying in assigned area. The behavior 
continues. The paraprofessional screams at the student and 
says because he refuses to stay seated, he must stand at the 
desk for the remainder of the day. He is not allowed to - 't 
down for any reason. 

Situation b. Johnny gets up from his seat and knocks over his 
chair. Because the paraprofessional Is aware of Johnny's 
hyperactivity, she allows breaks from his routine to enable 
him to move around. She asks him to accompany her on errands. 

Ask the Questions: Did the paraprofessional 's actions 
preserve the student's dignity? How did paraprofessional 's 
actions influence self-concept* 
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Present 



I5eraj?nn « Inlill^ ^ °^ management are the foundations for 

operating a positive learning environment. However, there are several 
techniques that are of special value when working with .cudents who are 
emotonaly handicapped. These techniques become the Jools fo? 
o?ien The 'r"TnV°'' classroom. They are easy t^ Teli^, 

?IiS^d1ate '^^^''^"''"^'"^"^ l^^f-nlng and Internal .zing them Is 

oisJu'Is^'defln^Jr. *''h ^r""'"''^' techniques. 
U1SCUSS definitions and examples. Ask participants for examniflQ of 
techniques If more clarification Is needed. examples of 

1. PQSltlvfl Rplnfnrrftn mt -- a reward (verbal, social, token, etc ) 
given following a specific behavior to Increase the chancHf H'Jt 
behavior occurring again. ^"^^ 

w^^^^h^i^nii ■'f! ^'^t ^"f- the predetermined tir 



.as rewarded with fr^e time. ' Preaetermmed time and 

w^ftnlJ Kw^' Sara completed all her math problecns correctly and 
was told by paraprofesslonal what a nice job she had dene. 

^* b ei^ISn'^hl n 2rln'/r"^ " '^'''^ °' ^^-^^^^ ^gree^e.t developed 
^ paraprofesslonal and student that states a desired coal 

goal that will be given to the student after reaching that 
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tJT pin ? paraprofesslonal write a contract stating 

that Bill will use appropriate language in class for the en^ re 
day. All s gn and date the contract. If Bill does this he win 
receive a sticker to take home. ® "^^^ 

EXAMPLE: 2) Susie refuses to do any spelling. The paraprofesslonal 

ersn«fir''''J V^' 'n'n''' ^^^^^"^ ^^^^ ^usie will comp^e^e h 
Z IV l ^ H""" 't time she may run an err'nd 

for the teacher. A second contract was drawn for her to complete 
her assignment within 20 minutes after returning from her b?eak 
If She completes the assignment within ti.e given^ime she 'ill earn 
10 minutes of free time. ' ^^'^^ 

3. Tokfln ftrnnomy A system which involves tok.^n (chips, play money, 
etc.) earned by student for desired behavior which is "cached tn" 
for a predetermined reward. ""h®^ ^" 

ll^W ^^^P 9^'®" ^t^y1"9 on task for 15 minutes 

When five chips are earned, the student may buy ten minutes ojfre; 

EXAMPLE: 2) Classroom policy is that one quarter (play monev) 1q 
llrJZ ^•"^^"'"^"t completed. A small store s seHp^ihe e 
the ch Idren can purchase various school supplies. The prices are 

^' ?nIr^n^ ^ T"! inrnmpatihlf ft ltorn n tk fis - By rewarding an 
appropriate behavior that is not compatible with the fnapprop? (e?e 
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EXAMPLE: 1) Arnie's personal hygiene skills are lax. When Arnie 
hirclean'iiJesL''^""' parapr^fessional responds positively to 

wiief ""Tn™,.^' J°T ^^l '^''^"9 his toys with others. 

When Tommy sits down t>-) play, a little boy begins to play also. 

The paraprofessional praise Tommy for playing and sharinq so 

nicely with the other student. f / a bnanng so 

5. CjfllUfl - A signal given by the paraprofessional to remind a 
student of a desired behavior before that behavior is oerfcrmed 
incorrectly. The cue might be gestural, verbal, or physical. 

V ^^^^ paraprofessional reminds 

the students to get out their books and open them to page 42 

EXAMPLE: 2) A student is talking and the paraprofessional put her 
finger to her mouth to remind the student he should be quiet^ 

^* f!5??i^^ ~ P'^^n®" "^^"^ """^^ ^ student through small steps 
(mastering one small step at a time) to reach a first goal. ^ 

EXAMPLE. 1) David's desk is always a mess. There are books, papers, 
and supplies everywhere. The paraprofessional instructs David to 

kll^^nn Mc ' i^^P P^"^^^'- When David has mastered 

keeping his pencils in the same spot, they work on havina him 
organ ze his books, A new skil 1 is not taught unt 1 t^e'sk n 
introduced previously is mastered. 

EXAMPLE: 2) Sherry has difficulty walking down the hall without 
running and bothering different c, asses. The parap^ofess^ona^ 

n^i?er 'iJen'Jhl"^''''^ ''I' ' ''^''''^ from oSe pUcI to 

another. When this is mastered the distance is increased. 

7. E xtinction - In order to eliminate a behavior which was previously 
reinforced, the paraprofessional will stop that relnforcelSen^. 

cUss""^'' wiln SJf ^'^b"^^°"'«^ later than the students' in the 
Class. When she arrives in class, she constantly disrupts the 
class; going around the room talking at-d bothering others The 
paraprofessional meets with the rest of the class' anS asks for 
their cooperat on in ignoring Sissy's behavior. They receive prase 
for working quietly and staying on task. '^-tive praise 

DJa?L"°flr\'K'^^^^'^' attention from the others, she wants the 
oraise from the paraorofessional anH honHnc +^ ^_ 



qa?et?y. Paraprofessional and begins to come to class 

8. Iljfi-fiut -- a student is temporarily removed from a reinforcina 
situation immediately following the occurrence of an inapp?opMl?e 

V t°v- tilT'\ r °' ranging' r^ 

activity time out to seclusion time out. Seclusion time out is a 

Paraprofessional s should use it only if appropriately trained '' 
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EXAMPLE: 1) The entire class is playing a game together. Martin 
refuses to play the game by the rules. He is annoying the other 
students. Martin is asked to go back to his seat for a period of 5 
minutes. After his time is up» he must state the reason why h«» 
was sent to his seat, and what he intends to do when he returns to 
the group. 

EXAMPLE: 2) Ralph has refused to stay in his seat during work 
time. He has been cued frequently by the paraprofessional to sit 
down. He continues to refuse to comply. His behavior has 
es:alated to the point that others cannot do their work. He turns 
over a chair and threatens to become physically aggressive. The 
paraprofessional takes Ralph out of the classroom to a secluded 
space until he calms down. Before returning to the classroom, Ralph 
must state the reason for being given a seclusion time ou+ and come 
up with more appropriate vays he could have handled his 
anger/frustration, and he must make plans for what he will do when 
he returns to the classroom (pick up chairs, sit at desk, work on 
assignment) . 

Ima g ery — Vhe process in which the paraprofessional verbally 
describes a pleasant situation or event to help the student relax 
and reduce feelings of anxiety and stress. 

EXAMPLE: 1) Porter is extremely angry about ar event that 
occurred at home before he came to school. He is unable to get the 
problem out of his mind. The paraprofessional describes to Porter 
feelings he had at recess yesterday when he was sitting quietly on 
the swings with his best friend. 

EXAMPLE: 2) The class is on a field trip touring a museum. Bil i 
becomes extremely frustrated with what the museum guide asks the 
class to do. He becomes disruptive and is asked to leave the group 
for a few minutes to calm down. The paraprofessional accompanies 
Bill to another room. Bill is asked to sit down. As he is fitting 
there, the paraprofessional describes to Bill the feelings he has 
had when he uses his free time in the classroom to sit on the bean 
bag, close his eyes and listens to his favorite music with the 
headphones. 

ProximltY cnnt . rol - The manner in which a paraprofessional controls 
a student's behavior by her physical presence. Being physically 
close to the paraprofessional often makes a studont feel more 
secure or inhibits inappropriate behavior. 

EXAMPLE: 1) The teacher is teaching a language lesson to the 
entire class. The group is paying attention except for Mike. The 
paraprofessional moves closer to Mike to help him focus his 
attention on the lesson. 

EXAMPLE: 2) The paraprofessional is reading a story to a small 
group. Terri is easily distracted so Terri is asked to sit by the 
paraprofessional. The paraprofessional still sees that Terri is 
having problems concentrating and the paraprofessional gently 
touches Terri's shoulder. Terri relaxes anc her listening 
Improves. ^ 
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11. Fading — Initially a desired behavior is reinforced b> intense 
praise or a highly desired reward. As the behavior occurs more 
frequently^ tiiS paraprofessional lessen the intensity of the praise 
or reward given to encourage the student to perform the behavior 
independently. 

EXAMPLE: 1) Mark rarely completes an assignment. For the first 
time in a weekt Mark turns in a completed math assignment on time. 
The paraprofessional tells Mark how proud she is of him# shows the 
assignment to others and writes a note home to his parents sayi;v 
that Mark had completed his work on time. For several days# each 
time Mark completes an assignment* the paraprofessional reinforces 
him in che same way. As Mark increases the number of assignments 
completed on time# the paraprofessional gradually decreases the 
amount of praise given to MarK until eventually Mark is completing 
most of his assignments with minimal praise. 

EXAMPLE: 2) Sue has difficulty staying in her seat unless the 
paraprof'^ssional is working with her. Initially the 
paraprofessional stays with Sue at her desk until she completes her 
assignment. Sue is praised by the paraprofessional for staying 
seated during her work time. Gradual ly# the paraprofessional 
leaves Sue to work independently for short periods of time# always 
returning to Sue's desk with verbal praise for her performance. 
Eventual lir# the paraprofessional helps Sue get started on her 
assignment and then leaves her for the remainder of her work time. 
The praise continues* but the prompting by the paraprofessional 
decreases. Sue is performing ;.ith more independence. 

12. Modeling — Teaching students more appropriate behaviors by having 
them observe others perform them. 

EXAMPLE: 1) Bonnie becomes extremely angry when she 1c called a 
name by other s-Lodents. Every time she is called a name she hits 
the student. The paraprofessional is involved in a conflict with 
another student. That student calls the teacher a name. In 
Bonnie's presence* the paraprofessional demonstrates an appropriate 
way to deal with name calling. 

EXAMPLE: 2) The class is working on a life i^kills group. One of 
the tasks is to answer the telepnone appropriately. Todd insists on 
anrwering the telephone by saying "Yeah# who is it?" Todd should be 
given the opportunity to observe the paraprofessional answering the 
telephone by saying "Hello." 

Activity #1 

Develop role play situations using 3 of the behavior management 
techniques from Handout #1. 

1) Break group in triads. Each triad should select 3 t^hniques. 

2) Within each triad select a students a paraprofessional # and an 
observer. The roles rotate after each role play. 

3) Devise a situation and role play the technique. An observer should 
give feedback on hfw well the technique was used. 
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4) Rotate roles. 



5) Rdturn to the large group. Ask discussion questions. 

a) Which techniques Is easiest? 

b) Which techniques are difficult to Implement? 

c) Why are some techniques more effective than others? 

d) Do you need more training? If soi what? 

E. Administer post-test. 



SUMMARY 

The basic principles of behav^:,. management have been discussed. These 
techniques do not guarantee success. The success of the management 
system depends upon the skill and confidence of the teacher and para- 
professional. In assessing behavior management programs* It Is 
essential that the teacher and paraprofesslonal look objectively and 
frequently at the class as a whole* and at Individual students. With 
this approach alternative techniques can be applied quickly. Management 
Is not a static process; It flows with the students* moods* abilities* 
needs and learning experiences. Teachers and paraprofesslonal s need to 
remember that being flexible and reasonable Is probably the key to 
success. 
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HANDOUT #1 



Contingency contract - A verbal or written agreement developed between 
^teacher and student that states a desired goal (academic or behavioral )» 
^Ihen that goal should be met and the relnforcer that will be given to the 

student after reaching that goal. 

CUfilDfl - A signal given by the teacher or paraprofesslonal to remind a 
student of a desired behavior before that behavior Is performed 
Incorrectly. The cue might be gestural # verbal # or physical. 

Extinction - In order to eliminate a behavior which was previously 
reinforced* the teacher or paraprofesslonal withdraws that reinforcement. 

Fading - Initially a desired behavior Is relnforcod each time It occurs. 
As the behavior occurs more frequently the teacher or paraprofesslonal 
decreases the frequency of the praise or reward given to encourage the 
student to perform the behavior Independently. 

Imagery - The process In which teacher or paraprofesslonal verbally 
describes a pleasant situation or event to help the student relax and 
reduce feelings of anxiety and stress. 

Modeling - Teaching students more appropriate behaviors by having them 
observe o^'.hers perform them. 

Pos i t i ve rei n f orcement - a reward (verbal* social* token* etc.) given 
following a specific behavior to Increase the chance of that behavior 
^j^currlng again. 

Proximit y control - A teacher or paraprofesslonal controls a student's 
behavior by their physical presence. Being physically close to the teacher 
often makes students feel more secure or Inhibits inappropriate behavior. 

Reinforcement of 1 ncompat l b1 e a1 ternat 1 ves - Rewarding an appropriate 

behavior that is not compatible with the inappropriate one. 

Shaping - The process used to move a student through small steps 
(mastering one small step at a time) to reach a final goal. 

Time-out - A student is temporarily removed from a reinforcing situation 
immediately following the occurrence of an Inappropriate behavior. There 
are various degrees of time-out* ranging from activity time-out to 
seclusion time-out. 

lokfiD economy - A system which involves tokens (chips* play money* etc.) 

earned by the student for desired behaviors which can be "cashed in" for a 
predetermined reward. 
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Behavior management is the same as behavior modification. 



Modeling is an inappropriate behavior management technique. 



Imagery is the process of describing a pleasant situation to 
reduce anxiety. 

Positive reinforcement is always verbal. 



Cueing can be done by gesturing, talking, or touching. 



Modt=^ling teaches students more appropriate behaviors by having 
them observe others perform. 

A teacher or paraprofesi^lonal can control a student's behavior by 
their physical presence. 

A contingency contract does not specifically describe the goal 
behavior. 



PQ£it"te5t 



During a social skill lesson# a student is continuously interrupting 
the conversation. The teacher or paraprofessional moves closer to the 
student. 

Identify the technique.^ 

Tl . student normally does not finish math assignments. However* today 
the student finishes all of the math assignment. The teacher or 
paraprofessional said to the student, "You did a super job of finishing 
your math assignment! May I post it on the ^.od work bulletin board?" 

Identify the technique. 

The studen-* ir, about to go to a language arts class in the fourth grade 
class. Toci.y, ^he student is to give an oral book report to the class. 
The student is obviously tense and nervous. To help alleviate the 
stress, the teacher or paraprofessional says to the -^tudent, "I see 
niyself relaxing on the beach; the wives are tickling the sand of the 
beach. Palm trees are swaying, the smell of coconut is in the air. 
The laughter of a volleyball game can be heard. I feel the warmth of 
the sun." 

Identify the techni-^ue. 

The teacher or paraprofessional note there is little complimenting 
behaviors among the students. Throughout the day, the teacher or 
paraprofessional compliment one another in various situations (i.e., 
dress, help given to one another, hair). As the day progresses, they 
begin to overhear compliments being exchanged by the students. 

Identify the technique. 
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Paraprofessional Aidos 



MODULE IV 



Communication Skills 

Workshop I - Listening Skills 
Workshop II - Problem Solving Skills 
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MODULE IV 
WORKSHOP I 



Goal: To enhance the paraprofessionaVs ability to effectively utilize 
communication anJ problem-solving skills. 

Objective: The paraprofessional will develop good personal list<=ining 

skills. K y K y 

Time ! 45 minutes. 

Materials — nfiouiCfid: Pretest/Post-Test, Overheads #1 and #2, and Handouts 
n and #2. 

Content a nd Instructional Activities ! 

A. Administer pretest. 

B. Introduction: General discussion of communication skills; Display 
Overhead #1. 

!• Eff'SCtive communication is crucial to the success of a workable 

relationship between the teacher and the paraprofessional . 
Communication is a two -way process of giving and receiving 
information. It is effective to the extent that the meaning the 
listener receives is the one the speaker intended. Active 
listeners have a positive attitude and an open mind. They show 
interest in what the speaker is saying by responding verbally and 
nonverbal ly; maintaining eye contact with the speaker; and 
remembering what has been heard. Interpretation is an important 
element in communication. A listener evaluates the message and 
assigns a meaning to it. To understand what is heard* a listener 
should reorganize the words* form ir3ntal images* identify the main 
purpose of the message and the thought relationships of the ideas 
presented* and compare the new information to knowledge already 
stored in long-term memory. 

Verbal and nonverbal cues play an important part in communicatio.i. 
Gestures* facial expressions* postures* and eye contact are 
examples. Facial expressions give feedback whether or not a 
message has been understood and how it is being received; it 
indicates the listener's attitude and reinforces the verbal 
message. Posture and body movements communicate attitudes. Eye 
contact and positive facial expressions are indicators of a 
positive relationship between speaker and listener. Eye contact 
between the speaker and the listener provides feedback on the 
Understanding of the message. 

It is important to realize that silence is a form of communication. 
Silence may 1ndi.:ate anger, grief* or depression. It can mean that 
the listener shares the responsibility for the accurate exchange of 
information. Assertive responses help a listener to be productive 
in their communicaticn. It allows listeners to demonstrate that 
they have been listening and have considered the ideas* opinions* 
and feelings of others. An assertive response indicates honesty* 
straight-forwardness* and objectivity. This also allows the 
speaker and the listener to negotiate a compromise in situations 
where they disagree. Effective listening contributes to a better 
understanding of the speaker's viewpoint and increases the 
O probability that the conflict can be managed successfully. 
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The teacher and paraprofessional must relate effectively and 
professional ly with each other. Teachers who have the 
responsibility for developing instructional plans for each student 
must view the paraprofessional as a resource and extension of 
themselves and not another person in the room for whom to plan to 
continual! y supervise. If the teacher must frequently stop 
activities to remind the paraprofessional to begin a lesson which 
was prescribed for a students or search for materials which the 
paraprofessional was asked to prepare* then the paraprofessional 
will probably not be viewed as a complementary ana needed psrson. 

Anytime new people are employed* it takes time to learn the routine 
and to learn what is expected in the job. It may take some time to 
come to know the people with whom they work. If the 
paraprofessional takes time to observe the teacher each day* then 
things will fall into place. In general* the paraprofessional must 
learn to ask for assistance in ways and at times that do not 
interrupt the teacher's activities. It is essential that the 
paraprofessional follow to completion any directions or requests 
from the teacher. The paraprofessionals need a clear understanding 
of responsibilities and needs to stay within the role and 
responsibilities assigned. 

If the teacher and paraprofessional are to develop a partnership* 
it is important that they talk with each other* ask each other 
questions* and share ideas in a manner thet is honest* positive* 
and consxructive. Since the teacher Is the program manager* any 
questions or ideas concerning the Instructional process should be 
discussed with the teacher. Eventually* they will learn to 
anticipate each other's needs. 

Present Listening skills; Display Overhead #1. 

1. Hearin a — Messaoes* Listeners learn to minimize distractions and 

improve concentrations so that they will hear the complete message. 

They alsc learn to prepare for various listening situations. 

2* Understand ina Mess^aae^* Listeners discover the importance of 

understanding the speaker's l guage and vocabulary and the 
necessity for listening to tne entire message. They learn to 
distinguish main ideas from supporting information and practice 
several note-taking systems. 

3. Remember! na — Messages* Listeners increase their understanding of 
short- and long-term memory so they can store and retrieve 
information more effectively. Obstacles to effective memory are 
reviewed and the importance of developing .reativity is emphasized. 

4. Interpreting Messaaes* Listeners understand the speaker's point of 
view by becoming sensitive to the indirect* as well as the direct* 
communication cues. They learn to reCv agnize Important speaker 
variables as they affecj the interpretation of the message. 

5. E valuation Messa a es > Listeners review critical listening skills. 
Focus is on evaluating source creuibility* spea!-er logic and 
reasoning* and identifying emotional appeals. 

6. Respond 1na to Messages. Listeners appreciate tne importance of 

their^ response to what they near and consider the effect of a 
variety of response styles. 
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D, Activity #1: Distribute Listening Questionnaire (Handout #!)• Read 
directions and ask if there are any questions, 

• Activity #2: Distribute 1 i^tening Profile (Handout m. Explain hew 
to complete the profile and ask if there are any questions before t''vJ> 
complete the profile. 



F, Discussion for Activity #2. 



After the participants have completed the Listening PrQfi1e » follow-up 
with a discussion using the following questions: 

-In wha'. skill area are you high? 

-Which one do you see as a potential problem? 

-How did your actual ranking compare with your earlier guess? 

-How close are your totals to one another? 

-Is there a particular omponent with e significantly different total- 
either much higher or much lower than the others? 

-How do you think someone else would rank your listening behaviors? 
Take the role of your supervisor^ your spouse* or some other important 
person and answer the questionnaire from that person's perspective. 
How did you do? 

G. Conclusion: Now that you have completed your personal Listening 
Profile , you are more familiar with your own strengths and weaknesses. 
This knowledr^ is Important because listening is a complex process that 
is the cornerstone for more effective communication. It's important to 
recognize the role listening has In your interactions with the teacher* 
other school personnel, and students. 




\. Administer post-test^ 
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WORKSHOP I 
Overhead #1 



I KNOW YOU BELIEVE YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU THINK I SAID, BUT 
I'M NOT SURE YOU REALIZE THAT WHAT YOU HEARD IS NOT WHAT I MEANT. 
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WORKSHOP I 
Overhead #2 



LISTENING BEHAVIOR '^KIl LS 



I. HEARING MESSAGES 

II. UNDERSTANDING MESSAGES 

III. REMEMBERING MESSAGES 

IV. INTERPRETING MESSAGES 

V. EVALUATING MESSAGES 

VI. RESPONDING TO MESSAGES 
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WORKSHOP I 
HANDOUT #1 



LISTENING QUESTIONNAIRE 

Respond to each of the following questions concerning your perceptions of 
your listening behavior. Print the appropriate number In the blank to your 
leftf using the key below: 

5 = almost always 
4 = usually 
3 = sometimes 
2 = Infrequently 
1 = almost never 

Remember, all statements pertain to your listening behavior wltli 
subordinates and colleagues on the _ Aok. If you are not In a work 
environment, choose a specific listening situation and maintain the same 
setting for all questions. 

1, I weigh all evidence before making a decision. 

2. I am sensitive to the speaker's feelings In communication 

situations. 

3. I approach tasks creatively. 

4. I concentrate on what the speaker is saying. 

5. I use clear and appropriate wor' to express my Ideas. 

6. I encourage others to express their opinions. 

7, I am able to see how different pieces of Information or Ideas 

relate to one another. 

8. I listen to the entire message when someone speaks, whether I agree 

with what they have to say or not. 

9. I let the speaker know Immediately that he or she has been 

understood. 

10. I remember what I am told even In stressful situations. 

11. I recognize the main points when listening -^o an oral presentation. 

12. I am sensitive to a speaker's vocal cues In communication 

situations. 

13. I provide sufficient feedback on the job. 

14. I consider the speaker's mood In understanding the message being 

presented. 

15. I hear what Is said when someone speaks to me. 

16. I give an individual my complete attention when he is speaking to 

me. 



n. I take into account situational factors that influence interactions 
when someone is speaking to me« 

18. I can recall the specific information someone gives me several days 
later 

19. I respond in an appropriate and timely manner to information and 
requests. 

20. I am ready to listen when approached by a speaKer. 

21. I notice the speaker's facial expressions^ body posture* and oth^r 
nonverbal behaviors. 

22. I wait until all the information is presented before drawing any 
conclusions. 

2^. I allow for the fact that people and circumstances change over 
time. 

24. I overcome distractions such as the conversation of others* 
background noises* and telephones when someone is speaking to me. 

25. I accurately understand what is said to me. 

26. I seek information for better understanding of a situation. 

27. I communicate clearly and directly. 

28. I ^ocus on the main point of a message rather than reacting to 
det ils. 

29. I am receptive to points of view which differ from my own. 

30. I time my communications appropriately* considering when to speak* 
js well as what to say. 

31. I remember the details of things thc.t happened weeks or months ago. 

32. I interrupt before a speaker is finished talking. 




WORKSHOP I 
HANDOUT n 
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Your listening profile 



Complete the listening profile on the questionnaire which you have just 
completed. Each " -tion corresponds with one of the six listening 
components: 

1. Hearing 

2. Understanding 

3. Remembering 

4. Interpreting 

5. Evaluating 

6. Responding 

Ic might be fun# before you go any further, to guess how you did. 

I think I scored highest on component . 

I probably scored lowest on component . 

Now you can figure out your score in the following way. Add up the points 
you gave yourself on the questionnaire for each of the following sets of 
questions. Place your total for each set In the "total" space. 



COMPONENT 1: 
HEARING 

Question #: 

4 

15 

It 

20 

24 

Total : 



COMPONENT II: 
UNDERSTANDING 

Question #: 



COMPONENT III: 
REMEMBERING 

Question #: 



5 


3 


11 


7 


25 


10 


28 


18 


32 


31 _ 



COMPONENT IV: 
INTERPRETING 

Question #: 

2 

3 2 

14 

17 

21 

Total : 



Total : 

COMPONENT V: 
EVALUATING 

Question #: 

1 

8 

22 

23 

29 



Total ; 



Total i 
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COMPONENT VI ! 
RESPONDING 

Question #: 

6 

9 

19 

26 

27 

Total : 
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Let's look at what this information tells you about your self-perceptions 
of your listening behavior. First* transfer your totals for each component 
into the Points Total column below. Now rank order each of the six 
components according to the question totals. 

POINTS TOTAL RANK 

COMPONENT I: Hearing • 

COMPONENT II: Understanding 

COMPONENT III: Remembering 

COMPONENT IV: Interpreting 

COMPONENT V: Evaluating 

COMPONENT VI: Responding 



Look at the total fo, each component* and use the following to assess each 
skill area: 

20-25 points: you see yourself as an excellent listener 

15-20 points: you consider your listening skills adequate 

10-15 points: you perceive some problems in your listening behavior 
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WORKSHOP I 

COMMUNICATION 
Pretest/Post-test 

True or False 

1. Communication Is a one-way process. 

2. A positive attitude Is not necessary for good listening. 

3. Eye contact sends a message that says "I dm Interested 1n what you 

are saying." 

4. Effective communication is a shared responsibility. 

5. A person's silence Indicates that the listener 1s daydreaming. 

Fill In tne blanks 

1. Communication Involves and Information. 

2. Examples of nonverbal ci es are # * and 

. . 

3. An response indicates honesty* straightforwardness* and 

objectivity. 

4. An active listener has a and an 

. 

5. A listener the message and assigns a meaning to It. 
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WORKSHOP I ANSWER SHEET 

COMMUNICATION 
Pretest/Post-test 

True or False 

-£ 1. Communication Is a one-way process. 

_E 2. A positive attitude Is not necessary for good listening. 

_I 3. Eye contact sends a message that says "I am Interested In what you 

are saying." 

J 4. Effective communication Is a shared responsibility. 

_E 5. A person's silence Indicates that the listener Is daydreaming. 



Fill in the blanks 

1. Communication Involves giving and sharing Information. 

2. Examples of nonverbal cues are gestures ^ facial expressions^ and 
posture , (or eye behaviors) 

3. An assertive response Indicates honesty^ straightforwardness^ and 
objectivity. 

4. An active listener has a positive attitude and an Qfimi iUlo^. 

5. A listener interprets the message and assigns a meaning to It. 
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fiflal: The paraprofess .'onal will deveiop problem-solvino skills. 
Jimer 50-60 minuues. 

Material c required! Pretest/Post- Cest, Overhead n, Handout #!• 
Content: ana Tngfruc tlonal Activities ! 
A# Administer pretest. 



B* Introduction: 
Overhead #!• 



General discussion o. probl em-sol ving skll.s; display 



Problem-sol. -^g requires a step-by-step process that eventually leads 
to a resolution of a conflict. It Is a collaborative effort based or 
mutual tru:>t that generates commltnent to an 1ni"ervent1on plan and 
results In change. 

The problem-solving process batwe^n the teacher and the 
paraprofesslonal will result In a stren^ ^-hened Interpersonal 
relationship; an enhr.ncement of knowledge ar Ills for both; more 
po«;1t1ve attitudes; and a more effec'-lve worki ^ jlatlonshlp. 

There are several stages through wh^ ^acher and a paraprofesslonal 

work in the process of problem-sol\ ne two must iniat each other. 

Trus:^ Is developed through: (1) empaLi^, which Is the ability to 
understanu how a person Is feeling; (2) acceptance* which Is expressed 
by showing a positive high regard for people In terms of their 
strengths, uniques, contributions, and ability to productively manage 
their situations; and (3) credibility, which is comprised of three 
components; prciriety, competence. and communicating intent. 
Propriety rofe-- to the standrd of what is socially acceptable. 
Competence refers to the qualifications or expertise that a person 
possesses; communicating Intent refers to letting , other person know 
your motives and i-our expectations. The first step in problem-solving 
is to assess problems and needs. When the piobl im or need has been 
identified, it is a good idea to check for mNtual underst?nding of the 
needs before establishing a goa.. 

Exploring options is the next step in problem-solving. Both parties 
should be involved in listing options, the pros and cons of each 
altornative and the need to be examined to see if the options relate to 
the goal • 

Another step in orobl em-sol ving is making decisions. It is important 
that the teacher and the paraprofesslonal collaborate in making a 
decision. It would be valiiable at this point to define each ot.'-s^'s 
responsibility in the implementation process. 

The last step in problem-solving is follow-up. This includes a 
collaborative evoluation of progress made toward the goal. 

As a teacher and a paraprofesslonal work through these steps together, 
they become a team and will be ab^.e to perform their respective job 
responsibilities in harmony. This vill facilitate planning which 
affects how classroom instruction will henefit students with emotional 
handicaps. 
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c. 



Activity #1. 



1. Divide Into teacher/paraprofesslonal teams. Give each te' n Handout 
#1. 

2. Allow 10 minutes for discussion and ueveloping a situation. 

3. Ask teams to share the solutions with the groups. 

4. Summarize the steps of problem-solving referring to Overhead #1. 

D. Summary. 

As teachers and paraprofecslona i s work together 1o classrooms for 
children wlch emotional handicaps^ they will face many difficult 
sr.uatlons. Being well-prepared to deal with theso situations depends 
on how well they have deve'ivped their team-relaticnships and the amount 
of trust uhat has built up between the^. Increasing problem- solving 
skills Is an ongoing process wnlch requires a collaborative effort 
between the teacher and paraprofesslonal . 

E. Administer post-test. 
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WORKSHOP II 
OVERHEAD #1 



Problem-Solving 



Establish trust 



* empathy 

* acceptance 

* credibility 



Steps to follow: 

1. Assess problems and needs 

2. Explore options 

3. Make decisions 

4. Follow-up 
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WORKSHOP II 



HANDOUT n 

Situation #1: 

The teacher has gone to the office to answer a phone call from a 
parent. While the teacher is In the off1ce# Donna rsfused to work on 
her math assignment. The paraprofesslo al directed Donna to complete 
the math assignmentf or she will not be allowed to participate In the 
popcorn party which Is scheduled for this afternoon. The 
paraprofesslonal followed all of the steps In the behavioral management 
programf but Donna did not get back on task and did not complete her 
assignment In the allotted time. The paraprofesslonal tells Donna that 
she has lost the privlleg* '^f part1c1pat1n9 In the afternoon popcorn 
party. When the teacher returns^ Donna makes excuses for not 
completing the math assignment. The teacher compromises with Donna and 
allows her to take he/r work home and allows Donna to participate In the 
popcorn party. 

***** 

Keeping In mind that the process of problem-solving Is a collaborative 
effort;^ Identify the problem and discuss what steps should be taken by 
the teacher and the paraprofesslonal In ordor to arrive at a solution. 
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WORKSHOP II 
Pretest/Post-test 

True or False 

1. ProDitHTt solving is a collaborative effort based on mutual trust. 

2. A strengthened Interpersonal relationship Is one resuU of (.roblem- 

sol ving. 

3. Communicating Intent refers to a person's qualifications or 

expertise. 

4. Follow-up Is not an Important element In problem-solving. 

5. Before establishing a goal* It Is a good Ide? to check for mutual 

understanding. 

Fill In the blank 

Problem-solving generates commitment to an 

and results in > 

2. The basic element in prcblem-sol vine is . 

5. Trust is developed through * * and . 

4. The four steps in tho process of problem-solving are: (1) » 

(2) , (3) , ana (4) 

5. A between teacher and paraprofessional will 

faci'^itate prob"* em-solving. 
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WORKSHOP II ANSWFR jsHFFT 

Pretest/Po>t-test 

True or False 

J_ i. Problem solving is a collaborative effort based on mutual trust, 

_I — 2. A strengthdned interpersonal relationship is one result of problem- 
solving, 

Jl — 3. Communicating intent refers to a person's qualifications or 
expertise. 

_E — 4. Follow-up is not an important element in problem-solving, 

5. Before establishing a goal, it is a good idea to check for mutual 
understanding. 

Fill in the blank 

1. Probldrm-sclving generates commitment to an Intervention plan and 
results in chang e. 

2. The basic element io problem-solving is trust . 

3. Trust is developed through acceptance ^ credibility , and propriety . 

4. The four steps in the process of problem-solving are: (l) assessing . 
(2) exploring optlonsf (3) maliiDfl decisions , and (4) foliow-uD . 

5* A CQllaborative ef fort between teacher and paraprofessional will 
facilitate p»^oblem-solving. 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDES 

MODULE V 
Instructional Activities 
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MODULE V 



fioal: Increase the pai uprofessional »s ability to# under the direction of 
the teacher of students with emotional handicaps* implement instructional 
activities and develop instructional materials. 




Time; One hour. 



Materials Required: Pretest/post-test# Overheads #l-5# Handouts #l-4# 
samples of instructional material s# and teacher-made materials. 



Content and Instruc tional Activities ! 

A. Administei' pretest. 

B. F/3sent: Introduction. 



Students with emotional handicaps have deficits in social interaction* 
planning* and dealing with feelings* using appropriate alternatives to 
aggression* and responding to stress. Every student with an emotional 
handicap must have goals and objectives on his lEP that address these 
various skills in which the child is deficient. Teachers have the 
pr'tnary responsibility to translate academic lEP goals and objectives 
int:> daily activities and lesson plans; however, the paraprofessional 
call make e valuable contribution by supporting the teacher in these 
responsibil ities. 

One of the responsihil ities the paraprofessional can assume is to adapt 
materials to implement vhe lEP goals and objectives. Before that can 
be done* it will be necessary to determine the learning style of the 
individual student, here* loarning style refers to thi way in which a 
student learns. 

1. Basic elements to consider in assessing the learning style of 
students with emotional handicaps: 

a. noise tolerance* illumination requirements, temperature levels* 
preferred program/ structural fc. references. 

b . 1 evel of mot 1 vat 1 on* 1 evel of pers 1 stence* amount of 
supervision required. 

c. ability tc learn from peer* ability to learn alone* ability to 
learn from adult. 

d. most effective inout channel (tactual* kinesthetic* visual* 
auditoty)* functioning at different time periods of the day 
nesd to chano3 positions or move around. 



* 



2. Students with f^motional handicaps frequently have difficulty 
tapping information sources in developing instructional activities 
and macerials. 
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a. o^^serve student responses* preferences* .novements. 

b. gi.e students options when ^^ossible - let them expe»^iment. 

c. ask stjdents what they like to do* how they like to do it* 
where they like to do it* and why they like to do it. 

3. Because of inappropriate behaviors, the learning styles take on 
particular emDhasis and post unique challenges. A paraprofessic.«al 
who works with students who are emotionally handicapped should be 
able to design learning activities and materials for students 
appropriate to the four perceptual channels (visual* auditory* 
tactile* ana kinesthetic). 
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4, Considerations when look at learning styles: 



Auditory * 

a. Determine which types and levels of noise distract or enhance 
the student's performance. 

b. Make provisions for students who will require head sets* 
radios* etc. 

Visual > 

a. Determine whether visual materials distract or enhance student 
behavior. 

b. Make provisions for students who will need study car^jls or 
materials available on their desk one piece at a time. 

Tactilet 

a. Determine whether "hands-on" materials distract or enhance the 
St' Hent's performance. 

b. Ma.. J provlslc.is for students who must touch Itr try it, taste 



Klnesti.fltir. 

a. Determine whether activities calling for the Involvement of the 
student's entire body distracts or enhances the student's 
performance. 

b. Make provisions for students who will need to move* list* feel# 
smell, vrace# match* arrange* and rearrange It. 

Learning Activity A 

1. Use Overhead #1 to lead discussion about how to diagnose individual 
learning style. 

2. Distribute activity Handout #1 and explain that the 
paraprofesslonals will answer thes'3 questions about themselves they 
can t^etter understand what is meant by "learning styles." 

3. Optional * Distribute Handout #2. It Is an additional activity 
that may be used to determine a student's learning style. Ask how 
this could be used* when It could be used* and what could be 
learned from question #9. 

Present; Now that there Is an understanding of students' learning 
styles* appropriate Instructional activities and materials that meet 
the student's needs may be selected. 

AP decisions on the selection of Instructional materials should be 
made with regard to student's p.Mo^ltles. A review of each student's 
Individualized Education Plan enables the special educator to determine 
specifically what content and objectives need to be addressed by the 
Instructional mat rials selected for a particular student or group of 
students. Studentj' ages and levels of functioning* as well as their 
individual strengths and weaknesses* are considered. In summary, 
students' objectives* strengths* weaknesses* ages* functional levels* 
and learning modalities must be given consideration In the 
Instructional materii^ls selection and development process. 

Discussion activity. Use Overh^^n #2 as a discussion guide about how 
to select pproprlate materials. After discussion* give pa Mclpants 
Hcnaout #3. 
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As you discuss^ ask for participants* Interpretation of the items. You 
may want to have available several examples of instructional materials 
to identify the characteristics as you discuss them. 



Present: 

1. Adapting Materials; display Overhead #3. 

Even with the best material selection techniques* many materials 
will require some adaptation because of the student's present level 
of perrormdnce* unique behavioral needs- and learning style. 
Discuss each of these issues with the teacher before adapting 
materials. 

The following seven guidelines can be used when adapting rr.aterials 
in response to student needs: 

1. Only adapt materials when there is a mismatch between the 
student's need and the material. Do not assume materials need 
to be adapted until they have been tried. 

2. Keep changes simple. If a particular material requires several 
complex adapt ationsf it may be inappropriate for use. A 
teacher-made material may be more appropriate. 

3. Evaluate any changes made in the material. Are they really 
necessary? 

4. Minimize the time required to change materials. Attempt to 
adapt material s so that they meet the needs of several 
students. 

5. Any supplementary materials generate j as a consequence of 
adaptation must be consistent with the original material. 

6. Be aware of the strengths and weaknesses of the materials which 
is being used* 

/. Be aware of the student's characteristics. 

2. Display Overhead #4. 

There are several specific techniques for adapting materials to 
individual students' needs: 

d. Rewrite materials - It is often necessary to take grade-level 
materials and rewrite them for a student's functioning level. 

b. Prepare study guides - Instead of rewriting grade-level 

material s# some students are able to use these if they are 
presented with an outline or study guide. A learning packet 
may be developed by a paraprofesslonal . This packet should 
Include a pretests an introductory section which Includes key 
terms# and an outline of the basic concepts* objectives* 
directions* appropriate activities* and a post-test. 

c. Adapt response modes - An example of adapting response modes 
would be to record a written lesson to enable the student to 
listen rather than read. Another e'^.ample to teach sequence 
would be to cut a picture iw^^ 3 pares so that a student could 
manipulate the parts to make a whole rather than expecting the 
studrnt to number pictures. 

d. Use old mateiials to suppl ement or augment new oiies - Look for 
old texts and workbooks to buMd a file of practice materials. 
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e. Modify thr presentation format - In order to allow a student to 
be able to work Independently, It Is sometimes necessary to use 
such techniques as reducing the number of tasks on a page, 
presenting only part uf the material at one time to give the 
child an opportunity to experience success. 

f. Tape materials - The tape recorder Is a valuable tool when 
adapting materials. Lessons can be taped for students who have 
reading difficulties. Tapes can also be used to provide 
directions for Independent activities. 

g. Paraphrase directions - Some students may have difficulty 
following detailed directions; therefore, you might need to 
shorten the directions and make them very specific. 

h. Teach strategies specific t o the use of the mater ic.ls - Before 
you allow a student to use a tape recorder or computer, you 
will need to Instruct them In the use of the equipment. You 
may need to highlight words or outline specific directions. 



3. Distribute Handout #4. 



G. Present: Teacher/paraprofessional-made materials. 



There are times that no commercially-made materials are available to 
meet the specific needs of the student. As a par?.profess1onal, you 
might be asked to compile practice materials to be used with a specific 
child or a group of children. Helpful ideas are usually available in 
teacher's manuals using handmade display charts, plastic^coated 
reusable materials, or ^mall boxes with manipulative items. To develop 
a game, math problems, the list of words needed for a story to be read, 
lists of words to practice synonyms or antonyms, spelling practice, 
vocabulary words, color or shape identification, sentence structure, or 
phonics skills might be used. 

H. Display samples of teacher-made materials. Ask participants to describe 
some materials they have seen or made. 

I. Present: In summary, it is beneficial to reemphasize that as a 
paraprofessional, you are working imilfir the guidance and direction of 
the teacher. It is the teacher's responsibility to teach initial 
concepts to students, but it will become your responsibility to 
reinforce and supplement the Initial teaching with additional 
activities and materials. This is why it is so important for you to be 
able to adapt and develop Instructional activities and materials. The 
following outline can be used as a reminder of steps to follow when 
adapting or developing instructional materials. 



Display Overhead 05. 



1. Select an lEP goal; 

2. Identify the student's learning style; 

3. Look for an appropriate commercially-made material; 

4. If a commercially-made material is unavailable, develop a material 
that will meet the specific need. 

J» Aaminister post-test. 

K. Suggested follow-up activity: You m^y want to plan and conduct a 

"Make it, take it workshop." In this workshop, paraprofessional s would 

design and develop instructional materials, qq 



OVERHEAD #1 



Learning Style Diagnosis 




2. Schedule 



3. Amount of Sound 



4. Type of Sound 



5. Type of Work Group 



6. Amount of Pressure 



7* Type of Pressure 




and Motivation 



8. Place 



9. Physical Environment 



10. Types of Assignments 



11. Perceptual Strengths 
and Styles 



12. Type of Structure 
and Evaluation 
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When is the student most alert? In the early 
morning* in the afternoont in the evening, at 
night? 

What is the student's attention span? 
Continuous, irregular, short bursts of 
concentrated effort* .^rgettirg periods, 
etc.? 

What level of noise can the student tolerate? 
Absolute quiet, a murmur, distant sound, high 
level of conversation? 

What types of sound produces a positive 
reaction? Musi 3, conversation, laughter, 
working groups? 

How does the student work best? Alone, with 
one person, with a sm'ill task group, in a 
large team, a combination? 

What kind of pressure (if any) does the 
student ne^d? Relaxed, slight, moderate, 
extreme? 

What helps the motivate this student? Self, 
teacher expectation, deadl ine, rewards, 
recognition of achievement, internalized 
interest, etc.? 

Where does the 'student work best? Home, 
school, learning centers, 1 ibrary media 
corner? 

Floor, carpet, reclining, sitting, desk, and 
conditions-temperature, table lighting, type 
of clothing, food? 

On which type of assignments does the student 
thrive? Contracts, total 1 y sel f-d i rected 
projects, teacher-selected tasks, etc.? 

How does the student learri most easily? 
Visual materials, sound recording, printed 
media, tactile experiences, kinesthetic 
act'Jvities> multimedia packages, combinations 
of these? 

What type of structure su,ts this student 
most of the time? Strict, flexible, self- 
determined, jointly arranged, periodic, self- 
starting, continuous, occasional, timeline, 
expectations, terminal assessment, etc.? 




OVERHEAD #2 
How to Select Appropriate Materials 



Material 



Copyright Date. 



Publisher. 



Cost. 



Subject areet 

Number of participants 

To guide you in the selection of instructional materials, answer the 
following questions yes > nQ9 or undecided . 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Is the material a.qe-appropriate? 

Is the material motivating? 

Is the material relevant? 

Is the format of ^,he material appealing? 

Does the material provide feedback? 

Is the material free of cultural bias? 

Are the required physical responses manageable? 

INSTRUCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Are the objectives clearly stated? 

Are the objectives sequentially organized? 

Are the directions for use clear? 

Is the visual mode used for input? 

Is the auditory mode used for input? 

Are objects/pictures accurate representations of reality? 

Are concrete to abstract experiences provided? 

Do the materials instruct? 

Do the materials provide enrichment activities? 

Are frequent review and generalization activities provided? 

Is transfer to a real environment encouraged? 

Is instructor assistance required? 

Are prerequisite skills required? 

Does the format promote mastery learning? 

O „ Are mastery activities provided for instructional objectives? 
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PRAGMATICS 



Are additional materials at earlier and later levels required to 
successfully use the material? 

Is audiovisual equipment required? 

Is there adequate storage for the materials? 

Can consumable and nonconsumaMe materials be bought separately? 
Is an instructor's manual available? 
Are the materials durable and reusable? 

Is the time needed to prepare the material for use justifiable in 
the light of the benefit to the student? 

Are research reports available to support the effectiveness of the 
material ? 

Will the material require modification for application With my 
students? 

Is the cost Justifiable? 
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OVERHEAD #3 
Adapting Material s 

1. Only adapt materials when there Is a mismatch between the student's 
needs and the materials. 

2. Keep changes simple. 

3. Evaluate any changes. 

4. Adapt materials to meet the needs of several students. 

5. Supplementary materials should be consistent with the original material. 

6. Remember materials have strengths and weaknesses. 

7. Match student's characteristics with materials. 
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OVERHEAD 14 
Techniques for Adapting Materials 



!• Rewrite materials 

2. Prepare study guides 

3. Adapt response materials 

4. Use old materials to supplement or augment new ones 

5. Modify the presentation format 

6. Tape materials 

7. Paraphrase directions 

8. Teach strategies specific to the use of the materials 
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OVERHEAD #5 



1. Select an lEP goal 

2. Identify the student's learning style: 

3. Look for an appropriate commercially-made material; 

4. If a commercially-made material is unavailablei develop a material 
that will meet the specific need. 
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HANDOUT #1 



I'VE GOT L-STYLE 

•Answer the following questions about yourself with either the word "can" or 
the word "can't." 

Sound 1) I study with people talking. 

I block out noise. 

Temperature 2) I study when it's hot. 

I study when it's cold. 

Light 3) I study in dim light. 

I study in bright light. 

Posture 4) I study on the couch. 

I study on a hard chair. 

Motivation 5) I remembei' getting excited about good grades. 

I remember getting upset by a bad grade. 

Persistence 6) I remember to finish projects on my own. 

I start a new project until I finish the last. 



7) I remember the last time I forgot to do something 

I said I'd do. 

I remember people having to remind me about a 

promise I'd made. 

8) I get myself to read directions first. 

I get a project started until I've been through 

the directions start to finish. 

Proximity 9) I study alone. 

I study in a group. 

Perceptual 10) I learn something new by reading about it. 

I learn something new by listening to a record or 

tape. 

I learn something new by hearing someone describe 

it and show pictures. 

I learn something new by playing a game. 

I remember if I just see it, 

I remember if I just hear it. 

I remember unless I write it down. 

I remember unless I touch* build# trace# or chew 

it. 

Intake 11) I eat or drink while I study. 

I eat or drink when I'm nervous. 

12) I study in the morning. 

I study at night. 

I stand the class I teach right before lunch. 

13) I sit in one place for a long time. 

I enjoy doing things over and over again if I 

already know how to do them, 

100 



Responsibil ity 




Structure 



Time 



Mobility 
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Handout 12 

Interview A Student 
Take Back and Try Activity 

If you're curious about "Penelope's" L-Style, take the direct approach: 

ask her and record her answers for her# or 

ask her and have her mark her answers* or 

have her read the questions and tell you her answers* or 

have her listen to the questions on a tape recorder and type her 

answers on a typewriter* or 

have a friend ask her questions and report back her answers* or 

however you think would be the most direct approach - but do please 

ask her I 

Questions you could ask might include* but not be limited to the following: 
1) I like to * and I learned to do it by 



2) If I really have to remember something new for a test* here's how I do 
it:^ 



3) When I can pick fun things to do* I pick: 

Machines^ 

Magazines_ 

Mov i es 

Model s 

Games_ 

4) If I could pick when we came to school* I would pick: 
Morning^ . 

Noo n 

Night 

5) My favorite place in the house to do my homework is 
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6) I like to get my work all done and then take a break. 

Yes No 

^7) I can read In the dark. 

Yes No 

8) I prefer to be hot cold neither . 

9) The person who cares most aboi:t my grades Is 

10) I love hate to do my homework to music. 

11) If I could pick someplace in the room for my desk It would be. 



12) I like to eat while I read. 
True False 

13) If I could pick someone to study w1th# 1t would be: 
mom or dad. 

my teacher. 

my friend. 





HANDOUT #3 

Copyright Date 

Cos t 



Number of participants 

To ^gulde you In the selection of Instructional materials, answer the 
following questions yes, no, or undecided. 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Is the material age-appropriate? 

— . Is the material motivating? 

Is the material relevant? 

Is the format of the material appealing? 

Does the material provide feedback? 

Is the material free of cultural ulas? 

Are the required physical responses manageable? 

INSTRUCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Are the objectives clearly stated? 

Are the objectives sequentially organized? 

Are the directions for use clear? 

Is the visual mode used for input? 

Is the auditory mode used for Input? 

Are objects/pictures accurate representations of reality? 

Are concrete to abstract experiences provided? 

Do the materials Instruct? 

Do the materlf.ls provide enrichment activities? 

Are frequent review and generalization activities provided? 

Is transfer to a real environment encouraged? 

Is Instructor assistance required? 

Are prerequisite skills required? 

Does the format promote mastery learning? 

O mastery activities provided fo^ Instructional objectives? 
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Material 



Publisher 

Subject are£L 



PRAGMATICS 

Are additional materials at earlier and later levels required to 

successfully use the material? 

Is audiovisual equipment required? 

Is there adequate storage for the materials? 

Can consumable and nonconsumable materials be bought separately? 

Is an instructor's manual available? 

Are the materials durable and reusable? 

Is the time needed to prepare the material for use justifiable in 

the light of the benefit to the student? 

Are research reports available to support the effectiveness of the 

•raterial? 

Will the material require irodi f ication for application with my 

students? 

Is the cost justifiable? 
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Specific Techniques for Adapting 
Instructional Materials 

Rewrite Materials . A method of adapting materials that Is frequently 
employed by resource room teachers is to rewrite those used by students In 
the regular education classroom. This may be necessary In some content 
areas* such as history* when equivalent materials at appropriate reading 
levels are not available. However* rewriting is a time-consuming process 
and should be undertaken only when absolutely necessary. 

Prepare study guide s. Students may be able to use grade-level materials 
successfully if prcided with a study guide that defines the key terms and 
outlines the basic concepts. Dexter (1980) suggests using learning- 
activity packets to help teach specific topics. When developing an 
activity packet* she suggests that the teacher first task-analyze the 
instructional objective. Each packet should Include a pretest* an 
introductory section including key terms and an outline of the basic 
concepts* objectives* directions* appropriate activities* and a post-test. 
Activities must be sufficiently flexible to respond to the needs of several 
students. Materials that are self-correcting reduce both the potential for 
student errors and the time the special educator must devote to supervision 
(Kohlfeldt* 1976). 

Adapt response modes > Materials vary in terms of the response modes 
required. Some children and youth with behavior disorders .nay be unable to 
respond adequately* as required by the original materials. Consequently* 
response modes may need to be changed — for example* Trom a written form 
to andio tapes. 

Use old materials to supplement or augment new ones . Old texts and 
workbooks may be used to build a file of practice materials. If they are 
sorted by Instructional objective* students will have available to them a 
file of materials to augment the original ones. 

r 

Modify the presentation format . Modifying the format of materials may 
allow students to use them independently. Reducing the number of tasks on 
a page may sufficiently reduce the distraction inherent in the raterial to 
permit a student to complete them successfully. Presenting only part of 
the material at a time may allow the student to complete it successfully. 
When instructing with manipul ati ves such as cuisinaire rods* presenting 
only a few rods at one time may facilitate student success* whereas 
distributing full sets of rods may limit success by causing frustration* 
confusion* and disruption. 

Tape material s > Taped lessons can be used to help students who have 
reading difficulties. Tapes can also be used to provide Information to 
supplement lessons. 

Deschler and Graham (1980) discuss several variables that should be 
considered when taping materials for exceptional learners. First* 
consideration should he given to what materials can be usefully taped. 
Taping an entire textbook or chapter is generally not desirable because it 
1s so time-consuming and because students with behavior disorders 
frequently have limited attention spans. The student**^ regular teacher 
should be consulted with regard to the specific content of tapes. The 
special educator may wish to tape material to demonstrate various skills 
such as differentiating between main and supportive materiel s within a 
O , chapter* using illustrations* and outlining main ideas. 
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The learning principles applied to developing tdpes are similar to those 
i:«ed In other Instructional material. Tapss must be logically organized 
and contain a variety of activities. They must cue the student to 
Important points and include questions designed to facllltata higher-level 
reasoning. Key terms, concepts, and ideas should be included In the tape 
for review and practice. Finally, tapes must provide Immediate and delayed 
feedback. 

Deschler and Graham encourage using a marking system in original written 
materials that correlate with the taped material. As the tape is prepared, 
the special educator codes the written material that will correspond to it. 
Deschler and Graham suggest a way line for paraphrased material, a broken 
line for material that 1s omitted, and an asterisk to cur the student to 
stop the tape to complete an activity. 

P a raphrase — directions* To use some materials effectively, a student may 
only need alternative directions. These may be a simplified translation of 
the original directions. 

ISi^^ — Strateglefi specific to the use nf th^ materials . The special 

educator may find it necessary to instruct students 1n the correct use of a 
specific material. For example, a student must be taught to use a 
microcomputer before he or she can use it for instructional -urposes. 
Students may need to learn as sight words thosB terms found in written 
directions before they can understand the directions and profitably engage 
In learning the content of the material. Underlining or prompts 
incorporated into direc:ions may help the student to complete a task 
successfully. 
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Pretest/ Pn<;f >te*;t 

T/F I. It is not necessary to identify a student's learning style when 

(F) using instructional materials. 

T/F 2. Students* ages and functioning levels should not be considered 

(F) when daveloping or adapting materials. 

T/F 3. Rewriting materials is too time consuming and should never be 

(F) attempted. 

T/F 4. Old text and workbooks can be used e supplementary materials. 
(T) 

T/F 5. Taped lessons can be used to help students with reading 

(T) difficulties. 

T/F 6. Paraprofessionals will never be asked to develop instructional 

(F) materials. 

7. List two perceptual channels which should be considered when adapting 
materials. 

1. visual 

2. auditory 

3. tactile 

4. kinesthetic 

8. Name four techniques for adapting materials to meet individual needs. 

1. rewrite materials 

2. prepare study guides 

3. adapt response materials 

4. use old materials to supplement or augment new ones 

5. modify the presentation 

6. tape materials » 

7. paraphrase directions 

8. teach strategies specific to the use of materials 

9. The way in which a student learns is called his . 

(learning style) 

10. Only adapt materials when there is a mismatch between the student's 
and the . (needs and materials) 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDES 



MODULE VI 



Targeting Behaviors 

Workshop I - Observation 
Workshop II - Documentation 



MODULE VI 
WORKSHOP I 



Gfial: Increase the paraprofess^nal s' ability to observe and communicat3 
individual student behavior tc he teacher of students with emotional 
handicaps. 

Objective; To increase the paraprofesslonals' awareness and skills in 
usinp systematic observation to identify academic and learning problems. 

lijnfi: 45 minutes 

■Materials Requlredt Pretest/post-testi Exercises 01, 2, and 3 (including 
appropriate forms) > Handouts Examples of a bar graph* a frequency 

graph# a cumulative graph* and a progress chart. 

Content and Instructi onal Activities ! 

A. Administer pretest. 

B. Present: Introduction 

Data collection in various settings is of prime importance in 
programming to meet the student's social/emotional and ecJucational 
needs. Monitoring the effectiveness of oehavioral plans is necessary 
on 'n ongoing bau>is. The behavioral data collected provides 
int ^mation that can be used to make objective decisions regarding 
appropriate interventions. 

FOR WHAT DO WE LOOK? When collecting information! wo focus '>n 
ODservable behaviors. Behavior is — silyzed according to the settin^i 
in which it occur^ and by its characteristics. 

HOW? This can be done with the use of anecdotal records* log sheets* 
behavior checklists* A-B-C (antecedent* behavior* consequences) 
descriptions* bus checklists* or log sheets from iiiain streamed classes. 

WHEN AND WHERE CAN INFORMATION BE SHARED? This information can be 
shared with the teacher in different ways. Teachers and 
paraprofessionals should set aside time together to review information 
collected. For reporting on behaviors that are considered sorious* the 
data should be shared as often as possible. Other records could be 
shared daily or weekly. Keep in mind that information exchanges are 
not to be done in front of students or other school personnel. 

The snaring of information is particularly important when students are 
mainstreameci because the teacher needs to know if the student is 
finding success or if problems exist. Often* paraprofessionals 
accompany students to regular education classes. They may need to stay 
with the student* assist that teacher# or observe the student in 
classroom activities. Although the role of the parapro^essional may 
vary in these situations* there are several points to remember: 

1) Be supportive of the student* especially if they appear anxious. 

2) Ask the student open-ended questions that encourage them to think 
about what they will do and say when in the class. 

3) Request thc^t special messages to or from t^i^achers be put in 
writing. Tnir^ decreases the probability of miscommunication. 

4) Avoid sharing Information in front of the student or others. 
^ Maintain confidentiality at all times. 

FRir required to remain wixh a student* make sure you have a clear 

££iili^ understanding of your responsibilities. IflQ 
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C. Discuss Handout #1. Be prepared to give examples of each. 



The following exercises have been developed for self-guided Instruction 
In small groups. A facilitator should be available to respond to 
questions* stimulate Ideas* and keen the groups moving through the 
exercises. 

Break Into small groups. Distribute activities 1, 2 and 3 (Includes 
Form A and Form B). Direct participants to work through exercises. 
Encourage interactio within the groups. 

D. Distribute Handouts #2# 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Review the contents of 
each. Break into s'^all groups; ezk each grono to select one form and 
discuss how* when* and where they would use the form. 

Return to the large group; ask a volunteer to report on each group's 
discussion. 

F. Administer the post-test. 
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Activity 1: 



Objective: At the completion of this exercise* you will be able to conduct 
a systematic observation and apply the ABC's of behavior to a classroom 
^pltuatlon. 

READ 



A student continued to make noises that Interfere with his learning and the 
learning of others in the class. What Is the best way to handle the 
situation? Do you rely on the tried and true punishment (which you .iave 
used four times before for this same Dehavlor) or do you systematically 
plan to define the problem behavior and develop a special Intervention? 

To define the problem^ pinpoint the behavior and plan and Implement an 
Intervention is believed to be a potent method for changing and 
understanding behavior. One way to define a problem that occurs in a 
school setting is to directly observe. Di rect observation lets you specify 
the behavior as it occurs and verify other information and thoughts you 
have about the behavior. 



Direct observation involves: 



1. EinpidJltiDfl the behavior. This refers to describing the behavior using 
terms that are obscrvablej measurable^ and defined so that others can 
agree on whether it occurs or not. 



Example: completion of page 6 in math book 
tantrums 

keeping hands in lap 
sitting in seat 

raising hand to answer questions 



Social behaviors are best analyzed using an Antecedent'-Behavlor-Conseguence 
(ABC) model. This involves keeping records that describe the ANTECEDENT 
event (stimulus)* th^^ student's RESPONSE to the stimulus or event* and the 
CONSEQUENCE following the student's ' esponse. 



Examples: 



Teacher talks 
Chris yells 



B 

Sue responds 
Teacher looks 
up sternly 



Teacher smiles 
Chris puts near 
down 



ABC technique is most useful for pinpointing behaviors targeted for change. 
You can then refine the definition of the behavior. Refine the behavior 
description by telling: 



WHO - Who is displaying the behavior? 

WHAT - What is exact behavior being observed and measured? 
WHEN - Explain when the behavior occurs. 
WHERE - Explains where the behavior occurs. 
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STOP AND DO 



1. Read each example. 

2. Individually identiTy the ABC's that are given (one component will be 
missing) using Form A, 

3. Share answers with your group. 

4. As a groups complete each scenario by filling in the missing component. 

5. Share responses with Lhe groip facilitator. 



Example #1: 

Willy was receiving instruction^ from his paraprofessional concerning his 
math lesson. Another student called Willy a name. Willy left his seat and 
ran toward the student with his pencil directed toward the student. The 
paraprofessional • 



Example #2: 

Beth had completed her morning work. She proceeded to the free time area. 
Another child was playing with her favorite lego set. Beth 



The paraprofftssional instructed Beth 



Example #3: 

After completing a small portion of her morning assignments Kelly announced 
to the class and paraprofessional that she was leaving. She left the 
clacisroom and proceeded walking down the hall. The paraprofessional 



Example #4: 



David responded, "you jerk" at gcv^* ^a'J students who were standing by. The 
teacher said. "You need to rerrr .i^u r to e appropriate behavior in the 
hall." 
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Form A 



A-B-C Recording 



Dato 



TiM 



Example 



Antecedent Events 



Student's Response 
or Behavior 



Consequence 



1?3 
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Activity 2i 



Objectlva s At the completion of the exercise* you will be familiar with 
the techniques used for collecting and measuring observational data. 

READ 

Selecting a measurement strategy begins with deciding Mh^l to measure. 
Behaviors have properties that lend themselves to direct observation and 
measurement. They are frequency (or rate)* duration (or length of time)* 
and Intensity (frequency and duration). 

Select a measurement strategy based on the characteristics of the behavior 
and how you want to change the behavior. 

THINK AND DO 

1. Choose a group recorder. 

2. Each group member Is to name two behaviors that are typical of students 
with EH* one behavior to Increase* and one to decrease or reduce. 

3. Recorder lists behaviors. 

4. As a group decides which characteristic (frequency* duration* or 
Intensity) best characterizes each behavior (I.e.* lesson tantrums - 
frequency), 

5. Save the list for the next activity. 

READ 

After selecting and characterizing the target behavior* choose a 
measurement strategy. Read Handout #1 and pay particular attention to each 
method and the type of behaviors associated with each method. 

Think and do 

1. Refer to the behavior list Just completed. 

2. As a group* decide which measurement strategy would be appropriate for 
each behavior. 

3. Share responses with facilitator. 

READ 

Now that you We defined the behavior* decided how to collect It* you should 
be ready to observe. But "^efore going ahead* make sure you have considered 
the following (Kerr and Nelson* 1983). 

a. characteristics ot target behavior: 

frequency* duration* magnitude* Individual/group* high rate/low rate 

b. goal of Intervention: 

change rate/ duration* magnitude 

c. observation situation: 

your class* another class* group/ one-to-one activity* the bus* the 
lunch room* the hallway 
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person observing: 

trained observer, untrained observer, child, parent 



e. time available for observation: 

all day/one period/portion of period 

f. equipment for measuring: 

automatic recorder/cumulative recorder/wrist counter/timer/pad & pencil 

g. for whom is data intended: 
professionals, parents, student 



THINK AND DO 

1. Read the following c^se study (Tina). 

2. Choose a recorder for this activity. 

3. Refer to the list of considerations and determine what measurement 
strategy you would use to collect data if you were Tina's 
paraprofessional . 

4. Complete Form B as you make your decisions. 

5. Share responses with facilitator. 



TINA 

Tina's bus arrived for afternoon kindergarten. The paraprofessional 
accompanied Tina tc the classroom. Upon arriving, Tina insisted that the 
paraprofessional help her take off her coat. The paraprofessional told 
Tina that she needed to take off her coat and hang it up on her peg so that 
she would be ready to see the special art project planned for the day. 
Tina insisted upon seeing the special art project for the day without 
taking off her coat and exploded into a temper tantrum. The 
paraprofessional went to the free-time table to get materials ready for the 
other students' special art projects, not acknowledging Tina. Tina 
continued the tantrum. Tina then went to her seat and put her head down. 
She then took off her coat, knocked over her desk, and yelled at the 
paraprofessional . 

This Is typical of Tina's behavior when she does not get her way. She 
becomes verbally abusive, runs about the room, and will swing at peers when 
she feels threatened. 



Form B 

Definition of target behavior (who# what* when* where) 
Characteristics of target behavior (frequency. Intensity, duration) 
Goal of Intervention: 
Observation situation: 
Person observing: 
Time of observation: 
Equipment for measurement: 
Person requesting data: 
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Activity 3: 



Qblectlve t At the completion of this exercise^ you will be familiar with 
several methods of recording data. 



READ 

It Is necessary to analyze data to make program decisions and 
modifications. A visual display that summarizes the data you collect over 
a week or month can be analyzed against your evaluation criteria (what's 
acceptable) or used to demonstrate behavioral patterns. The format you 
choose for organization will influorce how meaningful the data will be. 
Non-graphic summary forms or dally frequency rating charts and work sampl<3s 
do not provide trends or communicate plainly what the student did. 

finaphS and charts are useful for summarizing data for dally decision 
making* describing program Impact* and providing feedback to teachers and 
students. Graphs use one or two symbols to demonstrate data; charts use 
many different symbols. 

Examples of useful charts and graphs: 

1. Bar graph - shows progress toward yoal; easily interpreted by students. 



2. Frequency graph - most comcion; reports frequency* rate* or percent; use 
graph paper. 



3. Cumulative graph - adds dally totals* frequencies* or rates; use for 
appropriate behaviors. 



4. Progress chart - shows time took to master objectives. 
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THINK AND DO 



1. Individually review the following data summary and develop a graph that 
you could share with the student to show his progress Iri completing 
assignments Note that each day there were 5 assignments to be 
completed. 





Week 1 


Week 2 


Week 3 


Week 4 


Monday 


2/5 


2/5 


3/5 


4/5 


Tuesday 


1/5 


3/5 


4/5 


4/5 


Wednesday 


3/5 


3/5 


5/5 


5/5 


Thursday 


3/5 


4/5 


5/5 


3/5 


Friday 


1/5 


2/5 


5/5 


5/5 



2. Share your graph with others In your group when It Is completed. How 
many graphs are like yours? How many different methods were used In 
your group? 



Us 
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Handout II 



METHODS QF MFA.qMRTNG RFHAVTOR 



Direct measuremen t of permanent products 

Many classroom behaviors may result in a permanent product. These 
products of behavior can be seen, touched, tasted, smelled, or heard, 
and therefore, measured. Permanent products are often tangible and are 
easy to measure in numerical terms. The results of much of a student's 
school work are permanent products, such as written worksheets, 
constructed projects, or painted pictures. This is an example of 
direct measurement of a permanent product. 

Direct measurement of a permanent product is a technique in which we 
measure behaviors by the products which are a result of the behavior. 

Observational recording 

In observational recording, the parent sees, hears, smells, or 
otherwise discriminates the behavior and then records what he has 
observed. There are five useful types of observational recording: 

A, Continuous recording 

B, Event recording 

C, Duration recording 

D, Interval recording 

E, Time sampl Ing 

A, Continuous Pftmrrilng 

In continuous recording, the observer tries to record all behavior as 
it occurs. This is time-consuming and almost impossible to do. 
However, it can show what behaviors are occurring in a specific 
situation. For example, if students have problems playing together, a 
continuous r'^ord of their behavior could help show which behaviors are 
causing tho problem, 

B, Event recording 

Event recording or frequenc/ counting is used to determine the rate or 
frequency of the occurrence of behavior. To use event recording, the 
observer counts the number of times a particular behavior occurs. For 
example, a teacher may count the number of times a student gets up from 
his or her seat, or the number of times he or she requests help. An 
easy way to use event recording is to use a pencil and paper tally to 
record each separate event as it occurs. A more convenient method may 
be to mark on a piece of masking tape attached to the back of the hand. 

C, Duration recording 

Duration recording is used to determine the length of time a behavior 
occurs or endures within a specific observational period. For example, 
a teacher might count the number of seconds, minutes, or hours it takes 
a child to complete a task. Duration recording is often the most 
appropriate way to record in seat, A stopwatch is a convenient 
Instrument to use for duration recordings. 




D. Interval recording 



In interval recording^ each observation session Is divided Into equal 
time periods or equal Intervals. The observer th'^'n records occurrences 
of the behavior during these Intervals. 

E. Time sampling 

In using time sampling as a measurement procedure^ a specific period of 
time is divided into Intervals or time periods. The behavior is then 
recorded as occurring or not occurring only at the end of each 
interval . 

The best recording method is the one that best measures the strength of the 
behavior and which fits your needs. It is important for the recording 
method to fit your daily routine rather than you trying to fit your routine 
into a recording mothod. 
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Handout //2 



BEHAVIOR LOG 



Date/Time 



ANTECEDENT 



BEHAVIOR 



CONSEQUENCE 
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Handout if 3 



WALL CHART 

This Chart serves as a record of students' daily percentages based on their 
Individual behavioral goals. It Is posted on the wall next to each student's 
desk A percentage above 90* Is considered successful. Tine-out placements are 
reco-ded on this sheet. Ground level placement (as a result of serious miscon- 
duct: physical abuse, running away, use of weapons, use of drugs, excessive 
swearing, destruction of property, etc.) Is also recorded. Students can Inde- 
pendently ronltor their progress by viewing this cnart. The teacher nust allow 
sufficient time at the end of each day to chart student percentages. 



NAfC 



DATE: 



100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
1 





11 


12 


1' 


14 


17 


18 


19 
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26 


27 
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* Success Day 



GL - Ground Level 0 - Time -Out 
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Handout #4 



BUS REPORT 

Because emotionally handicapped students frequently exhibit behavior problems while 
on the bus# It Is necessary to monitor their behavior coming to school and going 
home each day. The bus drivers are responsible for filling out the dally bus 
reports Informing the paraprofesslonal of appropriate and Inappropriate behaviors. 
The points earned each day on the bus are added to points earned In classroom to 
determine the dally percentage. To encourage greater Indepeidence in older* more 
responsible students* the paraprofesslonal should allow them to bring th^. report in 
from the bus driver each day. If they fall to get It to the teacher* the bus 
points earned for that day should not count. 



BUS REPORT 




RULES 


H)N.-A.M. 


TUES.-A.M. 


WED. -A.M. 


THURS.-A.M. 


FRI.-A.M 


1. Stay \n seat at an 
tines. 












2. Speak quietly. 












3. Keep hands, feet, 
objects to yourself. 












4. Use appropriate 
M language. 












5. FollOM directions 
given by bus driver. 












TOTAL: 


K)N.-P.M. 


TUES.-P.M. 


WED. -P.M. 


THURS.-P.M. 


FRL-P.M. 


1. Stay in seat at all 
tines. 












2. Speak quietly. 












3. Keep hands, feet, 
objects to you. self. 












4. Use appropriate 
language. 












S. Follow directions 
given by bus driver. 












TOTAL: 




DAY'S TOTAL: 



o 
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H..ndout it 5 
BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 

DATE: 



1. Do your work. 



2. Keep hands, feet, and 
objects to yourself. 



3. Stay In assigned area. 



4. Speak appropriately 
with permission. 



S. Take care of equipment. 



LAi O 
— I O 



Ol 0| c^l ^ 



0| lAl 
^ O 



I I 
O 



I 



I 

O 

o 



O O — CM — 



04I t*\\ .J 
< 

Ml 

o o 
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o 



will coinply with 
adult requests the first 
time. 



7. will make positive 

statements about others. 



8. will maintain eye 

contact when speaking 
or being spoken to. 



9. will use appro- 

priate language to ex- 
press anger or frustra- 
tion. 



10. will respond to 

teasing or name calling by 
ignoring, changing the sub- 
ject, or some other construe 
tive means. 



TOTAL 
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TOTAL 
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Handout //6 



Name 
Date 



Behavior Checklist 



8:30 
9:45 
11:00 
12:45 
2:00 



8:45 

10:00 
11:45 
1:00 
2:15 



9:00 
10:15 
12:00 

1:15 



9:15 
10:30 
12:15 

1:30 



Restrooffl 
FreetlRie 



Hall 

Bus 



•Good Behavior 

1. talking out 

2. off task 

3. not following directions 

4. being out of seat 

5. destruction of property 

Homework 

Spelling 

Reading 

Njith 

Language 

Other 



9:30 
10:45 
12:30 

1:45 



Lunch 



6. poor attitude 

7. fighting 

8. being depressed 

9. reacting badly to chart 
10. other 



Parent Signature 
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Handout //7 



Name 
Date 



Behavior Chart 



S ■ Satisfactory U ■ Unsatisfactory 



Talking out 

8:30 8!45 9:00 9:15 9:30 _ 

9:45 10:00 10:15 10:30 10:45 _ 

11:00 11:45 12:00 12:15 12:30 _ 

12:45 1:00 1:15 1:30 1:45 _ 

2:00 2:15 Lunch Freetlme Bus 

Otit of Seat 

8:30 8:45 9:00 9:15 9:30 _ 

9:45 10:00 10:15 10:30 10:45 _ 

lltOO 11:45 12:00 12:15 12:30 _ 

12:45 1:00 1:15 1»30 1:45 _ 

2:00 2:15 Lunch Freetlne Bus 



Parent Signature 



ire 
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Pretec;t/PQst-test 



Workshop I 

A 1. If a student's on-task behavior fluctuates during your Intervention, 
how often should you monitor the behavior? 

a. daily 

b. every other day 

c. bi-weekly 

B 2. Rating the occurrence or non-occurrence of out-of-seat behavior 
Immediately following the ringing of a timer is: 

a. event recording. 

b. time sampling. ^ 

c. duration. 



C 3. Charts and graphs can communicate da**"^' progress and: 

a. predict student progress. 

b. discourage program modification. 

c. provide reinforcement and feedback. 

B 4. To measure behavior, you must know who is displaying the behavior, 
exactly what is being observed, when the behavior occurs, and: 

a. the duration of the behavior. 

b. vvhere the behavior occurs. 

c. why the behavior occurs. 



5. Observing a particular behavior, describing related paraprofesslonal 
and peer behavior, and noting seating arrangement are Included 1n 
a/an: 

a. envi ronrrrental assessment. 

b. anecdotal record. 

c. sociometric assessment. 

6. The tendency to focus on decreasing the frequency of behaviors leads 
to: 

a. a decrease in consequences. 

b. an increased emphasis on reinforcement. 

c. an increased emphasis on negative behaviors. 



C 7. An environmental assessment doesn't include examination of: 

a. the physical environment. 

b. the curriculum. 

c. barometric pressure. 



B 8. The goal of environmental assessment is to: 

a. find what type of props a teacher needs. 

b. identify problem factors in the student's environment. 

c. examine how the student respond in the out-of-doors. 
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C 9. The time to communicate student's behavior between the 
paraprofesslonal is: 

a. the next day. 

b. in the bus> lounge. 

c. during scheduled paraprofesslonal time. 
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MODULE IV 
WORKSHOP II 



Objective s The paraprofesslonal will be able to develop and maintain 
appropriate documentation. 

XllDfi: One hour. 

Material Required ; Pretest/Post-test# Handouts #1-13 

A, Administer pretest. 

B. Present: Introduction 

In this workshop* the following topics will be discussed, developing 
ways to efficiently track IEPs# student progress* the care and 
treatment of anecdotal records* and collecting data on a variety of 
behaviors. 

1. The paraprofesslonal will ve able to develop an appropriate and 
efficient record-keeping system. 

Distribute Handouts #1 and #2. 

Each student's Individualized Education Plan Is the foundation for 
his or her programming. lEPs are the basis for scheduling and 
grouping. The lEP tracking system* a sample of which Is presented 
In Hendout #1* will keep Instruction on target. 

A sample Instructional strategy tracking system Is presented In 
Handout #2. Discuss using an example. 

Distribute Handout #3. 

Docunenting growth In students with emotional handicaps Is 
difficult. Parents* regular educators* and the students themselves 
need to be Involved In reviewing progress. 

The usual manner for reporting progress to parents Is the annual 
lEP review conference. However^ parent-teacher conferences are not 
the only means of communicating progress. You may want to consider 
developing a "report card" appropriate for your program. A comment 
sheet In addition to regular report card systems may be necessary. 
Dally and weekly written reports or phone calls* checksheets# 
notebooks* or award profiles may be helpful In establishing a good 
communication system with parents. 

A student's regular education teacher should be Involved In 
documenting growth and reporting progress with positive and open 
communication being the key. Regular education and special 
education teachers need to work together to develop the 
documentation system used. Who Is going to evaluate the student In 
what areas must be clearly defined. A malnstreaming checklist may 
assist dally communication between special and regular educators. 
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Distribute Handout #4 



The student may also be Involved In documenting progress. Self- 
monitoring may help the student to become more aware of behavior. 
In developing a self-monitoring system* the following steps may be 
followed: 

a. determine the target behavior* 

b. design and copy an appropriate recording sheet* 

c. make sheets available to the student* 

d. explain to the student how to record the behavior* and 

e. provide feedback and reliability checks. 



The paraprofesslonal will be able to write appropriate and 
pragmatic anecdotal records. 

Distribute Handouts #5 and #6. 

An anecdotal record Is a factual account of a pupil's spontaneous 
behavior as observed by a teacher or other professional who knows 
the child. The record should typify a typical situation. The 
para-professional should only record exact behavior* recorded as 
objectively as possible. Feelings* attitudes* and Interpretations 
of behavior or Incidents should not be Included. It Is Important 
that the anecdotal record be written as soon after an Incident or 
observation as possible. 

These records become valuable sources of Information because they 
supplement systematic observations and other objective measures of 
Information. 

The paraprjfesslonal will be able to efficiently collect data on a 
variety of behaviors. 

Distribute Handouts #7* 8* 9* 10* 11* 12* and 13. 

Data collection Is a controversial subject among special educators. 
Many feel that data collection Is a time-consuming process that 
removes them from the role of the educator and puts them Into a 
role of observer and recorder. However* to be effective* you need 
continued anvJ Immediate Information on student performance. Data 
provides a concrete means of accountability. Data can provide 
students* teacher* and parents with positive reinforcements about 
growth. Data collection Is to make you more effective and 
efficient* not to create more vork. 

Data collection systems should: 

a. use as direct and sensitive terminology as possible 

b. record the behavior where It occurs 

c. define the behavior carefully 

d. record behavior as frequently as needed 

e. only record as many behaviors as can be reasonably managed 

f. be usable In dally Instruction 

Throughout data collection* avoid value judgments. You must remain 
objective to have a true picture of the student. 
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The most frequently used option for data collection is the pretest/ 
post-test. In this method, behavior rating scale^. self-rating 
scales, sociometric instruments, standardized assessments, and 
teacher-made academic or behavior checklists are used before 
instruction (pretest) and then after instructing or following a 
fixed period of time (post-test). Be careful when administering 
post-tests after interacting with the student and providing 
instruction; it is sometimes difficult to remain objective. 

More formal and frequent data collection systems may be used in the 
classroom for emotionally handicapped students. These options 
include: 

a. event recording, in which the frequency or number of times the 
behavior or skill occurs is recorded (Handout #7) 

b. duration recording, in which the amount of time during which 
the behavior or skill occurs Is recording (Handout #8) 

c. level of assistance recording, in which the amount of support 
the student needs to successfully exhibit the still is recorded 
(Handout #9) 

Work through the completed examples (Handouts #10, #11, and #12) 
with participants. 

When students don't seem to be progressing the way you feel they 
should, you have several options. 

a. teach another way 

b. change reinforcers 

c. check error patterns for specific remediation 

d. determine the student's readiness 

e. teach something more relevant 



SUMMARY 

In order to efficiently monitor the effectiveness of one's lEPs and student 
progress, one must develop and maintain appropriate documentation. The 
data collected should be a factual account of a student's spontaneous 
behavior and academic perforr.iance. 

C. Administer Post-test. 
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IV Objective: The paraprofessional will be able to conduct an environmental 
assessment. 
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READ 

Ecological assessment Identifies the Interactions and expectations of the 
Individuals relating within the settings associated with the student's 
total environment. This type of assessment Is most useful when observing 
students In settings outside of their classroom. The Information gathered 
through an environmental assessment Is needed when a student Is 
malnstreamed Into regular classes. 

Laten and Katz (1975) have outlined a five-phase systematic procedure to be 
used by educators in collecting ecological data: 

1. Describing the environment: 

It Is Important to evaluate settings In which a student is not 

experiencing problems as well as the settlna(s) In which problems are 

occurring. The lunch room may not present a problem; however, gym 

class or math class may be settings In which the student Is 
experiencing minor or major problems. 

2. Identifying expectations: 

The expectations of a student vary from setting to setting. One needs 
to Identify the behaviors and skills that will assist student In 
succeeding In each setting. 

3. Organizing behavioral data; 

When organizing data* one needs to focus on the skills and background 
of the people in problem settings* and the skills and background of the 
people in problem scttingsi and the skills and background of the 
particular student. Then make comparisons of the skills and behaviors. 

4. and 5. Summarizing the data and establishing goals: 

Inforriiation discussed in the three previous phases allows one to make 
reasonable goals for the student and for dealing with people in the 
problem settings. 

To assist you in identifying problem factors in the student's 
envi ronment and the skill s necessary for success 1n various 
environments, teachers can create their own checklists. The checklists 
can include several environments or else focus only on environments 
where the ?;tudent has problems. 

Below is an example of a list of all behaviors that typify hall-walking 
behavior: 

a. carries books in arms, 

b. walks to right side of wall, 

c. walks with head up, 

d. refrains from touching wall, 

e. refrains from Icud boisterous talking, and 

f. walks at an appropriate pace. 

The paraprofessional would indicate whether cr not the student could 
perform the stated behavior. This reflects the student's skills as 
related to expectations of the teachers. 

m 
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THINK AND DO 



1. Choose a recorder from the group for this assessment activity. 

2. Review the fo*< lowing form and complete the activity and skill sections 
for each subenvironment listed. Be sure to specify skills that reflect 
the expectations associated with that subenvironment. Call upon your 
experiences and school rules ds necessary. 

3. Share list with facilitator. 



Environment 


Subenvironment 


Activities 


Skills 


School 


Classroom 


"working" 


Staying in seat 








Completing task 




Playground 








Lunch Room 








Gym 
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Handout #13 
Glossary 



Anecdotal record - A nonsystematic method of recording a student's 
behavior* characteristics* and personal Interactions. Anecdotal records 
are factual accounts of spontaneous behavior. They take the form of logs 
or Incident reports and supplement data collected systematically. 

Anteceriftntt Behavior. and nnnsequence Analysis - A technique used to 

systematically Identify functional relationships among behaviors and 
environmental variables. 

Baseline dat^ - Data which reflect an operant level of the target behavior. 
Operant level is the level of natural occurrence of the behavior before 
Intervention. Baseline data serve a purpose similar to a pre-test. These 
data provide a level of behavior against which the results of an 
Intervention procedure can be compared. 

Con 1 1 nuou s maa s u rement - Continuous data collected for the purpose of 
monitoring and evaluating student progress. 

Data^based decisi on making - Using direct and frequent measures of behavior 
as a basis for comparing student performance to a desired level and making 
adjustments In the student's educational program based on that comparison. 

Envl ronmQntal assessment - A data collection process that examines the 
structure* Interactions* organization* ond climate of the learning 
envl ronment. 

Formative evaluation - Evaluation that occurs as skills are being 
developed. 

Rfltina scale - The rating scale consists of a list of behaviors* 

characteristics* or traits on which the observer notes the degree of 
proficiency the student exhibits In his behavior* the amount of a certain 
behavior that he/she characteristically shows* or the quality of a product 
resulting from the student's behavior. 

Summatlve evaluation - An evaluation done at the end of the program. 

Svst emat 1c nh se rvat i on - A method of observing one or more specifically 
defined behaviors that Involve measuring frequency* duration* and magnitude 
of each behavior. 

Validity - The degree to which a test measures what It purports to 
measures; types of validity include content* criterion-referenced 
(predictive and concurrent)* and construct. 
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Prete<;t/Pnst>-test 
Workshop II 

T/F 1. Goals and objectives may need to be changed during the school year. 
(T) 

T/F 2. Nature of the data collected depends on the type of Instructional 
(T) goals. 

T/F 3. Teacher-niade materials are used often In evaluating lEP objectives. 
(T) 

T/F 4. The teacher of students with emotional handicaps Is responsible for 
(F) evaluating present lEP objectives and making the necessary 
revisions to those objectives for the annual case review meeting. 

T/F 5. It Is possible to \nvolve students with emotional handicaps In the 

(T) monitoring of their progress on lEP objectives. 

T/F 6. Teachers frequently are concerned "^hat data collection may be too 

(T) time consuming or difficult. 

T/F 7. The ev?1uat1on of lEP objectives requires Involvement from all 

(T) those who Interact and work with students with emotional handicaps. 

T/F 8. Expectations for a student's behavior ire the same no matter when 
(F) the student 1s In the school building. 
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Handout II 



lEP TRACKING SHEET 



Student:. 



Date:. 



DATE 



DATE 



DATA 



OBJECTIVE * 



COMMENTS 



Keep hands to 
self during 
morning group — 
less than 2 
aggressions 
per group 
period. 


9-30-85 




Frequency 
counts taken 
daily. 




Remains in seat 
throughout 
snack time- 
leaves seat no 
more than one 
time* 


10-12-05 




Frequency 
counts taker 
daily. 




Completes tasks 
with no more 
than 2 remin- 
ders to "keep 
working.'* 


10-15-85 


10-31-85 


Frequency 
counts taken 
daily. 


Tasks are no 
more than 5- 
7 minutes 
long. 


Work consis- 
tently on a 
task for ten 
minutes with 
no cues. 


11-1-85 









* To be copied from the student's Individualized Educational Plan. 
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(Shea & Bauer« 1986) 
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Handout #2 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES SHEET 

9 



STUDENT: \ DATE: 

QDAL: 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: 



• 

CONSEQUENCES: 



REINFORCERS: 



DATA COLLECTION: 
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Handout §3 



CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS: 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5< 


6t 


7 th 


On Time 


N 














Good MDde1 


N 














Speaks Kindly 


N 














On Task 


N 














Follows Directions 


N 














Completes Assignments 


u 














Ignore Inapprooriate 
Behavior 


N 






























Specials: 


y 

N 














u 

















LUNCHROOM BEHAVIORS 
Follows Directions 

Folows Lunchroom Rules 

Cooperates with others 



Op time returning to 
class 



MMNSTREAM BEHAVIORS 
On Time %s 

Brings fbterials: 

Follows Directions: 

Assignments on Time: 
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Handout 14 



WEEKLY LEVEL GRAPH ( S£lF-RECOROEO} 
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Handout #5 



Examples of Anecdotal Records 

Name: Tony 

Date: 9/12/87 

Situation: Free Time (a.m.) 

Observation: Tony hits Jim; Jim cries. 

Susan and Jim call the teacher. Teacher reprimands Tony by 

grabbing his arm. Tony Is then taken to time-out. Teacher 
takes Jim aside and comforts him. 

Bus Behavior Record 

October 1: Bill threw another student's book out of the bus window. 

October 2: Throughout the bus r1de# Bill passed gas# laughing continuously. 

October 5: Upon reaching another student's house; Bill calls student's 
mother a name. 

October 6: Offered to help carry another student's (who has a broker leg) 
book. 

October 7: Pulled up a girl's skirt as she was getting on the bus. 

October 8: Was quiet during the ride. Told another student he didn't feel 
well . 

October 9: Wrote profanity on the back of the bus seat with magic marker. 
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Handout 16 



Anecdotal Interview Recording Form 
May be used with consultants* regular educators* and parents. 

Teacher: 
Student: 
Date: 

!• Can you describe in your own words the nature of the problem? 



2* Can you give several details about the behavior? When does it occur? 
What happens after the behavior occurs? Where does it usually occur? 
How do the other students react when this behavior occurs? 
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Handout #7 



FREQUENCY BEHAVIOR CHART 
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Dates>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>>>>>>>>>>> 



Directions: 

Indicate behavior counted 

Enter date or time period 

Cross out one number each time the behavior occurs on each date 
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Handout 18 
DURATION BEHAVIOR CHART 
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Dates »»»»>»»>»»»»»>»»>»>»>»>»»»>»»»>>>»>»»»> 
Directions: 

Indicate behavior counted 

Enter date or time period 

Circle the length of tire the behavior occurred during that period 
Connect circles to form graph 
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Handout i9 
LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE RECORDING 



Student's Name: 



School : 

Special education Teacher: 



Regular Classroom Teacher: 



Dates 

Objective Level of Assistance 



3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
22222222222 
11111111111 
00000000000 
AAAAAAAAAAA 




kating Code: 



3 
2 
1 

0 
A 



conpletes the objective Independently and successfully 
requires one verbal renrinder to successfully conplete objective 
requires direct supervision and handshaping to conplete objective 

successfully 
physical assistance required 

un/ible to successfully conplete objective, I.e., had to be renoved, 
refusal, tantrum, etc. 
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Handout 110 



FREQUENCY BEHAVIOR CHART 
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>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>^>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>>>>> 



"^""^"Iidicate behavior counted U?jien /HicWiel imitfl^ I»IS twtK^ ^ OwSU^ 



Enter date or time period ^UtV. I0:fio-w.'tif>>n<;g a^w ^\t 

Cross out one nuirber each time the' behavior occurs on each date 
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Handout #11 



DURATION BEHAVIOR CHART 
NUWER OF MINUTES 
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J'i ^ 9fr ^^i,^'^ 

Dates »>>>>»>»>>»>» 



Dates 

Directions 



»>»»>»>>>>>»>>»»>»»>>»>»>>>>>>»>>>> 



Indicate behavior counted Kolcnu We^>WS flJ d<tjc 
Enter date or time period AuLy»»»fa ^o^uj^yit ^ •SO-^^So 

Circle the lengt>» of ti«e the beharfor occurred during that period 
Connect circles to form graph 
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Handout #12 



LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE RECORDING 



Student's Name: 
School : 



Special Education Teacher: 
Regular Classroom Teacher: 

Objective 



Dates 
Level of Assi stance 




J 3 3 3 3 3 
2 <D 2 2 2 2 2 

^11111111 
OCTOOOOOOOO 
AAAAAAAAAAA 



ajf\(L asks to \oe 



C>2 2 G>^2 



3 3 3 3 3 3 

2 2 2 2 2 2 
11111111111 

00000000000 
AAAAAAAAAAA 



3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
2 2 2 2 2 2 



2 2 I^JL 2 



0 0 0 
AAA 



Ort" tell ^ 




Rating Code: 



1 - 



ERIC 



coitpletes the objective independently and successfully 
requires one verbal reminder to successfully conplete objective 
requires direct supervision and handshaping to complete objective 

successfully 
physical assistance required 

unable to successfully complete objective, i.e., had to be rencved. 
refusal , tantrum, etc. 
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Bar Graph Examples 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDES 
MODULE VII 
Affective Education 
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MODULE VII 

Goal ; Increase the paraprofesslonaVs awareness of affective education and 
^^Its role In the education of students with eniotional handicaps. 

Time : 45 minutes 

Materials Required ; Pretest/Post-test# Overhead #1, Handout #1# paper and 
pencils 

Content and Instruction al Activities: 

A. ADMINISTER PRETEST. 

B. PRESENT. WHAT IS AFFECTIVE EDUCATION? 

Affective education is systematic instruction provided to help students 
acquire information, attitudes, and skills which encourage the choosing 
of appropriate behaviors. 

C. PRESENT: WHY IS AFFECTIVE EDUCATION NECESSARY FOR STUDENTS WITH 
EMOTIONAL HANDICAPS? 

1. Students with emotional handicaps typically experience some or all 
of the following: low seli-esteem, poor problem solving skills, 
poor interpersonal skills, limited self-awareness and inappropriate 
behavior. While cognitive processing may be intact, their learning 
Is often deficient due to their inappropriate feelings about 
themselves, significant others, and/or their environment. Other 
areas that often present difficulty are social skills and self- 
motivation. The deficiency of those skills inhibits their ability 
to be mainstreamed successfully. 




Teachers and paraprofessionals can intentionally teach new 
behaviors. They can instructing students not only for what nfit to 
do but also what ±fi do. Teachers and paraprofessionals working 
with students who are emotionally handicapped are best equipped to 
provide such instruction because they work with students in their 
natural environment, reinforce them for appropriate behavior which 
occurs natural ly, and use naturally occurring situations to 
practice "new" behaviors. 

2. Affective education plays a significant role in the overall 
curriculum of the emotionally handicapped student. It*s integrated 
with the academic and behavior management curriculum because the 
skills and attitudes taught through affective education cannot be 
separated from daily interactions. 

3. Examples of areas included in affective education are: 

a. self-awareness (recognizing personal strengths and weaknesses), 

b. self-esteem, 

c. decision-making strategies, 

d. problem-solving skills, 

e. self-control (recognizing behavioral limits), 

f. interpersonal conflict resolution techniques (asscrtiveness and 
negotiation skills), 

g. communication skills, 

h. acceptance of support and positive contact (to smile while 
getting a pat on the back), and 

1. recognition of the consequences of their behavior (e.g., 
Q eliminating "he made me" from their vocabularies). 

^ 149 



D. DISCUSSION ACTIVITY: 



ERIC 



^' J'*;, tf^^y learned iuch skins as problem-solving, 

learn br''° communication. Emphasize that most students 

a. modeling parents or significant others 

b. Inter-ctlng with peers 

oS^Hgh^s out) ^" environment (knowing what hands up means, 
d. being reinforced for appropriate behavior 

2. Ask participants how their self-esteem has been reinforced. What 
kinds of things do they do or say to reinforce and develop positive 
self-esteem v/hcn they Interact with students. pw^ixive 

E. PRESENT: WHAT ARE SOME EXAMPLES OF HOW AFFECTIVE EDUCATION IS TAUGHT? 
Display Overhead #1 

"l^^ e-notlonal handicaps need to laaco 1nterp.^rs;cnal skills 

Lth^k?n'^i^ : ^^"^^"^^ taught reading and 

reUt?nIlM' ^''^^ "^^^ ^° ^'"9^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ectlve interro'rcnal 

relationships and personal growth. 

^!;^^hrIl^' V ^^^^^^^ °^ several types of strategies. 

ISlaf Linf rr;'' ''^'^^^^^'•^l intervention training 

IfrlV Skills trcalning, and special counseling techniques. These 

lllut^lT t^'^l^ "'"S'^" ^" ^'^^ classroom and'resour bI .re readily 
cIals?oim. ' ' ^° '^^^ ^° 'PP^y ""^^ techniques In the 

^- gflg^ lve-behdvlorfll training - This approach has been effective 
with a wide range of childhood behavior problems. The techniques 
tlL ^tU n ^^^^ -tudents Identify problems and options and 
take action. One goal Is to move the student from relylna on 
external control from others to Internal control over ?he ?^ o2n 
behavior. Some examples are: 

a. ^ e1f-st.fltCT0nt - This technique Is easy to use. Yon +eech 
students to simply say a particular statement to themselves at 
a given time. EXAMPLE: A student who Is fearful of the dark 
may be taught to s^y to himself when he Is In the dark, "I am a 
brave boy (girl). I can take care of myself In the dark." 

b. verbal modlf i tion - Although this approach Is similar to self- 
h^!!T J? n t''^^"^"9' Is easier for older sfjdents who 
have trouble learning to memorize or transfer learned material. 
Verba mediation can take several forms, from prompting to 
actually recreating the problem. k p y lo 

Worknidn (198z) describes a method of verbal mediation with 

ck' T.ir ^^V" '^^'^^ ^^f" teaching appropriate 

!: J^^^'^^ ^^he teacher or the student prepares an essay. 
When the teacher prepares the essay. It describes and discusses 
«n-HPL,°^ Inappropriate behavior. The essay details an 
alternative approach and defines why It Is appropriate. The 
essays are written at the students' vocabulary level and should 
relate tc the variety of situations experienced by the 
students. When students misbehave, they copy the essay related 
to the misbehavior (e.g., out of seat, talking out). If the 
,^ +n H f ^'"^ ^^^^ *° express themselves, then they are directed 

Y to develop an essay that answers four questions: ^'^^^^ 
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-What did I do wrong? 
-What Is wrong with that behavior? 
-What should I have been doing Instead? 
-Why ^noulc* I have been doing the behavior? 

behdviora > sel f ^c ontrol - Rather than using Imagos and 
verbalizations for changing behavior* behavioral self-control 
methods are used to foster Independent regulations of behaviort 
These methods allow for students to accept greater 
responsibility for their behavior through learning techniques 
of self- assessment* self-mon1tor1ng# and self-reinforcement. 
These techniques have been found effective for Increasing task 
behavior and reaucing disruptive classroom behaviors. It is 
appropriate for students of all grade levels. 

Self-control Interventions are divided Into two types: 1) self- 
maintenance whe? 1 students use self-control procedures to 
maintain behaviors acquired through external teacher control 
and 2) self-change where students are taupht self-control 
procedures to acquire new behaviors. Both Interventions have 
three stages: self-monitoring or measuring* self-assessment or 
finding problem* and self-reinforcement. EXAMPLE: 

1) Select the target behavior tc :hange (e.g.* Increase on- 
task behavior In main class). 

2) Devise a rating system (How do I count on-task behavior? 
What does on-task mean? Is It looking at papers?) 

3) Determine the rating svstem Interval (e.g.* using a timer 
to ring every five mlnutas so can mark sheet). 

4) Design the mechanics of the rating system (Tell order of 
things to do). 

5) Implement. 

6) Decide on back-up relnforcers and list these on a 
reinforcement menu. (Meru Is what Is reinforcing - e.g.* 
free time* music time). 

7) Set the criterion for reinforcement (riow many times on task 
before reinforcement?). 

8) Change the cr^ter^on level as success Is achieved. 

9) Periodically change the reinforcement menu to ensure 
desirable relnforcers. 

problem-solving - Self-Instructional programs Involve problem* 
solving* but all problem-solving approaches do not emphasize 
self-instructions. These approaches are cognitive-behavioral 
Interventions because they Increase the student's awareness of 
his or her own behavior. It 1s also believed that as prcL 
solving skills Improve* social behavior Improves. Pre - - 
solving instructional experiences are most effective when 
relate to real problems and experiences* Increasing 
student's Identification with the experience and enhancing 
generalization. 

Several problem-solving approaches are available for use In the 
classroom. Each Incorporates similar strategies and requires 
that the strategies be Implemented In sequence. Games* role-* 
playing* films* literature* etc.* are all utilized during 
Instruction of the various co^ oonents. 
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Numerous social skill curricula are available for use In the 
classroom. These curricula should be adapted to the student^s 
needs and the resources available to the teacher. As the 
curriculum Is Implemented^ the teacher should elicit the support of 
parents and others who interact with the students so that they can 
support the students* behavioral changes. 

a. Most social skill curriculum packages Include activities to 
teach: 

1) Initial Interaction or activity (e.g.# greet1ng# offering 
assistance). 

2) Maintaining an Interaction or activity (e.g.# listening^ 
conversing). 

3) Following rules and regulations (e.g.# listening to 
teacherf accepting consequences). 

4) Relnforcinc others/displaying affective (e.g.# sm111ng# 
glvlHv, compliments). 

5) Giving feedback to others (e.g.f telling what you don't 
like). 

6) Attending to social cues/social expectations (e.g.* good 
grooming^ eye contact). 

7) Providing InforiMtlon (e.g.* answering questions* 
expressing feelings). 

8) Indicating preferences (e.g.* dealing with choices* 
negotiating). 

9) Coping with negative situations (e.g.* seeking help* 
dealing with a fearful situation). 

10) Dealing with anger (e.g.* receiving accusations* 
apologizing). 

11) Termlnutlng an Interaction or a'^'Mvlty (e.g.* leaving when 
an activity Is completed* leaving when a situation Is 
negative). 

12) Problem-solving (e.g.* gathering Information* accepting 
abilities and limitations). 

b. A social skill training lesson would Include: 

1) What skill Is to be taught? 

2) Assess-glve pretest through observation or role-play. 

3) Assess performance level to determine which parts of the 
skill they know (e.g.* Do they know how eye contact Is part 
of paying attention?). 

4) Provide training. 

a) demonstrate behaviors In clear manner 

b) provide repetition through role-plays 

c) use several Individuals to modi' behavior 

d) provide opportunities for practice 

e) give feedback 

Counseling Is Individual or group discussion to he^p students gain 
Insight Into themselves and tlieir problems and to share feelings 
and concerns In a confidential and supportive manner. 

In the class for students with emotional handicaps* counseling may 
be formal or Informal. The teacher may take the counseling role. 
Some techniques Include: 
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a. Empathetic/ reflective Ustenlng in which the teacher responds 
to the student In a way that Indl-^ates empathy or understanding 
of the student's feelings, EXAMPLE: Teacher verbally states 
student's feelings (e.g.# "You seem angry because someone hit 
you" or "It really makes you happy when you make an AJ') 

b. Redirection is guiding a student back to task through an 
alternative motivation, EXAMPLE: Teacher notices a student 
behaving inapp. .:pr1ately (e.g. 9 getting ready to throw paper 
across the rcorrj and provides an alternative response (e,g.# 
says# "Here's a wastebasket for you,"). 

This technique shows the student a more appropriate response* 
refocuses attention* and avoids unnecessary confrontation, 

c. Interpretati r^n Involves assisting the student in connecting 
behavior and feelings, EXAMPLE: "It makes you mad when you 
don't get what you want." 

d. Reality Therapy uses direct questioning to help student examine 
actions and develop a plan for changing inappropriate behavior 
to appropriate behavior. 

e. Relaxation Tra ining involves teaching students to alternately 
relax and tense various muscle groups in a systematic order 
e.g.* from the facial area to feet and then the complete body. 

Guided Imagery is sometimes used in corjunction with 
relaxation. This approach requires the student to imagine a 
very pleasant environment or circumstance (which aids in 
relaxation) and then to recall this envirciiment/situatis^n in 
stressful situations. This strategy is useful for students who 
are anxious and worr excessively. 

f. Va^liies Cl^lflcotlQD is an approach which suggests that teacher 
should teac!. va'^ jes in a systematic and responsible manner^ In 
values clarification* teachers avoid moralizing and instilling 
values. Students are helped t'> devt op their own value systems 
through activities based on -"le themes of prizing one's beliefs 
and behaviors* choosing one's beliefs and behaviors* and acting 
on one's beliefs. (Simor* Howe) 

ACTIVITY: DISTRIBUTE HANDOUT #1. 

Break into small groups (5 or 6 each) and select a recorder. Select 
the groups to work together and select two performance objectives from 
the list. For each objective* they are to design an instructional 
activity which can be used in the classroom. Complete activity in a 
few minutes. Return to large group and have eaCh recorder share their 
results. 

ADMINISTER POST-TEST. 
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OVERHEAD #1 



COGNITIVE^BEHAVIQRAL 

Sel f-Statements 
Verbal Mediation 
Self-Control 
Sel f-Assessment 
Sel f-Monitoring 
Self-Reinforcement 
Problt.7i-Sol ving 

.qQCIAL SKILL TRAINING 

Assess 
Demonstrate 
Practice 

Model 
Feedback 

COUNSELING 

Empathetic Listening 
Redirection 
Interpretation 
Reality Therapy 
Relaxation Training 
Values Clarification 
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HANDOUT #1 

EXAMPLES OF AFFECTIVE GOALS - OBJECTIVES 



GOALt The student will obey school rules. 

I 

Conditions 1) During clacfi^rocm discussion 

Desired Performances The student will raise his hand for attenclon. 
Criterion! With no more than one Infraction each class discussion. 

Conditions 2) During a structured classroom situation. 
Desired P rformance: The student will remain in seat. 
Crtterlont /1th no more than three Infractions each period. 

Conditions 3) During classroom discussion and activities. 
Desired Performances The student will speak In volume appropriate) to the 

setting. 

Criterlons With no more than three Infractlcas per schwol day. 
Conditions 4) During school year. 

Desired Performance: The student will arrive to school on time. 
Criterion: With no more than five "^tardy^s** per grading period. 

C tlons 5) During school year. 

L i*ed Performance: The student will attend school regularly. 

Criterion: With no more than three absences Infractions per grading period. 

GOAL: The student will Improve his self concept. 

Conditions 1) During a school day. 

Desired Performances The student will maintain a neat/clean 

appearance. 
Criterlons 90X of the time. 

Conditions 2) During a work situation. 

Desired Performance); The student will share materials with peers. 
Criterlons With no more ihan one Infraction per session. 

Conditions 3) During the school day. 

Desired Performances The student will make a positive statement about 

himself. 

Criterlons At least twice each day. 

Conditions 4) When complimented by a peer. 

Desired Performances The student will respond appropriately. 

Criterlons 90» of the time. 
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PRETEST/POST-TEST 



1. Affective education gives coping skills to students for 
survival In negative* unstructured* and unorganized homes. 

2. Affective goals are modeled and reinforced by the teacher/ 
paraprofesslonal th'^oughout the school day. 

3. Affective education cannot strengthen student understanding 
of Individual excellence and difference. 

4. Affective education Is here and now Instruction. 



5. Some basic models for affective education are cognitive* 
behavioral interventions* and counseling techniques. 



1. Affective Education (C) 4. Problem-Sol ving (F) 

2. Counseling (D) 5. Verbal Mediation (A) 

3. Modeling (E) 6. Social Skills (B) 



.A. A process whereby a person cognltlvely talks him/herself through a 
situation In order to better Internalize control. 

.B. Behaviors which help persons behave In ways that are rewarded and 
avoid behaving In ways that are punished. 

.C. Systematic instruction to help students acquire information* 
attitudes* and skills which will encourage appropriate behavior 
and mental health. 

.D. Individual or group discussion to help students gain insight into 
themselves and their problems. 

£. Demonstrating a desired behavior. 

F. A method of assessing alternative ways of behavior and selecting 
the most appropriate. 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDES 
MODULE VIII 
Interactive Sk1l Is 
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MODULE VIII 



final ; Increase the paraprofessionaVs ability to utilize appropriate 
strategies and skills when Interacting with students, 

lime: 75 minutes. 

Ma t e r 1 a 1 s Requ 1 red ; Pretest/post-test# Overheads #l-4# Handouts #l-9# 
Chart paper» and markers. 

Content and Instruction al Activities! 

A. Administer pretest. 

B. Present: Int^'oduction. 

"It Is the quality of the teacher-learner relationship that is 
crucial." (Dr. Thomas iordon# TET). The way that the paraprofessional 
communicates can be detrimental or it can facilitate the teacher/ 
paraprofessional/student relationship; it can promote learning or 
create a block to learning. 

An example of blocking learning ? the paraprofessional might say* 
"Here is your math paper; redo it. You missed six problems." 

OR 

An example of promoting learning ; the paraorofessional might say# 

"This is good work. You've worked 15 problems correctly. I see you 
had some difficulty with a few problems. Let's take a look at those 
together." 

An exampl e of hinrking communiration: "I wish you would participate 
and talk more in this group." 

A better alternative might be; 

"I really enjoyed our conversation this morning. Your ideas and 
thoughts on the subject were very good. Share your thoughts with the 
group. I kr.ow they would want to hear them# too." 

Discussion Activity: Brainstorm with participants and list ideas that 
respond to the question* "What is open and honest communication?". 

Open and honest communication is active listening and exchanging ideas* 
thoughts* and feelings. Active listening also creates effective 
communication and promotes effective* non-threatening classroom 
environments. It is imperative that these skill s are util ized 
throughout the day when interacting with students because they Impact 
upc the students* development* hoth academic and personal. 

C. Learning Activity #1. Present: The ten roadblocks to communication. 
Display Overhead #1 and ask participants to give an example of each. 

Distribute Handouts #1 and #2. 



Learning Activity #2. PRESENTER ref?r to Handouts #1 and 1. 



Part One : A*=^ a group using Hand.'^ut #1/ discuss the feelings. What is 
the impact of student's feelings upon behavior* attitude* motivation* 
and performance? 

Part Two 2 D'vlde into two groups. Assign 5 roadblocks to each group. 
Look at the verbal examples on handout. Develop your own statemi .us to 
show a better kind of response. 

Come back together as a group* and discuss again the feelings 
associated with the 10 roadblocks. Use Overhead #2 to facilitate this 
disr»jssion and relate behaviors to the more appropriate statements 
developed in part one. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. What kind of learning] environment is created when thet^ statements 
are used? 

2, How would the use of the 10 roadblocks hinder communication between 
the teacher* the paraprofessional * and the student? 

E. Learning Activity #3 

1. Distribute Handout #3. 

2. Divide into small groups. 

3. Have the groups interpret the poem in Handout #3. Strive for 
reading between the lines. 

4. Discuss the interpretations. Note that effective listeners must 
also "read between the lines" and look at a speaker's nonverbal and 
vocal cues* at body language* and tone of voice. ( Building Active 
Listening Skills * Judi Browncll) 

5. Summary - Empathetic listening does not guide the conversation tit 
encourages the speakers to share their feelings. Striving for an 
understanding of the person speaking* not just the message 
interpreted. 

F. Learning Activity #4 

1. Distribute Handout #4. 
2« Ask discussion questions: 

a. Why is it important to show rincerity? 

b. How does body languac,e also communicate sincerity? 

c. Why is it important that my response show understanding? 

d . Why mu St you genu i nel y accept the feel i ngs expressed by 
students? 

3. Individual Activity: Direct each participant to list two 
situations in which t' ey used empathic 1 istening. Ask for 
volunteers to share situations with group. 
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Present: Give examples of how specific types of communication are used 
in the classroom. 

1. Nonverbal commimJ cation - Nonverbal factors carry more than 65% of 
the meaning of an interpersonal message^ and when it contradicts 
the verbal content it confuses the listener. General ly# the 
nonverbal cues are taken to be more reliable than the verbal cues. 

ome students with emotional handicaps rely heavily on nonverbal 
cues because they have had to survive in their environmei t. On the 
other handf some students with emotional handicaps don't know how 
to interpret nonverbal cues and become confused about the message 
being given. 

Display Overhead #2. Describe and demonstrate how each of the 
behaviors ara used. Relate them to classroom communications and 
examples. Prepare for role-play to exemplify the impact of 
nonverbal behavior. 

1) Divide into pairs. 

2) Engage in a 3 minute conversation about what you like about 
your job. Use both warm and cold behaviors in talking and 
1 istening. 

3) In pairs# discuss which nonverbal behaviors were utilized and 
how they impacted on the discussion. 

Questions for follow-up of role playing. 

1) What are the positive and negative effects of nonverbal 
communication? 

2) Can you convey feelings without words? How? 

3) What implications does this role have for working with your 
students? 

2. Gestures/ T ouch/Physical Stance - Movements and posture give you 
information about the person's attitude. A lot of eye contacts a 
forward body lean# openness of arms# positive facial expressions^ 
and a alaxed posture foster positive communication. (Ac 
Listening Skills * Judi Brownell) 

It is of paramount i^nportance to be aware of the student with 
emotional handicaps personal space. Be sure to know which students 
accept touch and which ones won't. 

Distribute Handout i?5 

Here are some examples of nonverbal communication that convey 
different attitudes. Ask how you decide in what way to respond to 
various nonverbal behaviors. Encourage the paraprofessional to 
discuss with the teacher how to respond or communicate with the 
student who is displaying a particular attitude. This 1s important 
for consistency. 

3. Physical Space - The distance in which individuals communicate 
depends on a variety of factors such as age# sex# personal ity# and 
the specific relationship. 

Group discussion — Distribute Handout #6. 
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Do the examples (on handout) hold true from your observations? 



Use the following as guide for discussion: 

— pairs of women stand closer when speaking than male-female pairs 

— male-female pairs stand closer together than do males 

~ individuals stand closer to the very old or the very young 

— listeners stanc^ closer to those perceived as pleasant & friendly 

— speakers seeking approva"* tend to stand closer to the listener 

— individuals with high self-confidence stand closer 

— those with high affiliative needs stand closer than introverts 

— the setting affects the distance at which individuals stand 
Perc;ona1 D istance 

Kow do you reel when someone speaking to you is standing too close? 
Often this will effect your concentration* cause you to tack up# 
shift your weight* look away# cross your arms — anything to 
maintain more distance! ( Building Acti ve Listening Skillst Judi 
Bicwnell). You're uncomfortable because your personal space has 
been i. waded. 

Activity 

1) Pair off. 

2) Find out where the comfort begins and ends in your personal 
distance. 

3) Discuss what impact this awareness has upon your work in the 
cl assroom. 

Timing - Timing plays an important role in your communication 
effectiveness. Often communication is unproductive because the 
participants underestimate the importance of appropriate timing. 
Teachers and paraprofessionals need to be aware of how critical 
timing is when dealing with students with emotional handicaps. 
Share the following examples: 

EXAMPLE : The student has just returned from his mainstreamed 
class. You have al ready been informed that there was a 
confrontation* and he is emotionally upset. You intended to give 
back a math paper to correct. Because of his emotional state* you 
decide that thio is not the right time to give this paper back. 

EXAMPLE ! Two students have been engaged in a checkers game. A 
verbal confrontation develops? but the two students* without the 
help of the teacher or paraprofessional ^ resolve their own problem. 
Positive communication and problem-solving skills have taken place. 
The teacher or paraprofessional is about to transfer into an 
academic lesson. The teacher or paraprofes. !onal decide to allow 
the positive interaction between the students to continue. 

Ask for examples of how timing has been a factor in successfully 
responding to a student and how it precipitated a negative response 
from a student. < < 



5. Clothefi/ Appearance - Clothing and appearance contribute to the 
person's image anrl affect how others perceive you. Appropriate 
clothing and good grooming show sel f-respect# respect for others^ 
and convey confidence^ and status. 

Remember* you are a role model # and many students with emotional 
handicaps need appropriate role models. 

Learning Activity #5. Values 

Our values often influence how we interpret communications and how we 
respond to students' statements and behaviors. It is important that we 
recognize that our values do enter into our interactions with students. 
Become aware that often values collide and teaching becomes secondary 
until the value conflict has been resolved. 

It is important to remember that many of your values were influenced by 
people you admired and who modeled for you. You are in a role to 
become a model for a student assessing their values and adopting new 
values. One way to increase your awareness of your values and how they 
impact upon your behavior is to examine your values. The following 
exercise Is an example of a tool for clarifying your values> It could 
also be used in the classroom with students. 

1. Di itribute Handout #7* and display Overhead #3. 

2. Direct participants to answer the questions displayed on the 
overhead by drawing* in the appropriate area on the coat of arms* a 
picture* design* or symbol. Use words only in number six. 

3. Ask for volunteers to share one aspect of their coet of arms. Ask 
how what they identified could influence their interaction's with 
students. 

Summ^iry. Distribute Handouts #8 and 9. 

Handout #8 summarizes many issues and skills we discussed. Handout if9 
is a list of recommended readings on self-grcwth and understanding. 
Both should help you improve your effectiveness in communicating with 
students and others. 
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OVERHEAD #1 



ROADBLOCKS TO COMMUNICATION 

1. ignoring 

2. ordering 

3. threatening 

4. sympathizing 

5. moral izing 

6. lecturing 

7. judging 

8. blaming 

9. diagnosing 
10. humil iating 
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OVERHEAD #2 



Warm Behaviors 



direct eye contact 
touching 
smiling 
noJs 
eyes wide open 
forward lean 
positive facial expression 



Cold Behaviors 

stare 
fake yawn 
looking away 
nervous habits* f^Ogetlng 

shake head negatively 
moves away from speaker 



negative facial expression 
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OVERHEAD #3 
COAT OF ARMS 

1. Whd' do you regard as your greatest personal achieveinent to date? 

2. What do you regard ycuf family's greatest achievement? 

3, What 1s the one th1nn that other people can do to make you happy? 

4, What do you regard your own greatest personal failure to datp? 

5. What would you du If you liacJ one year to live and were guaranteed 
success In whatever you attempted? 

6, What three things would you most like to be said of you If you died 
today? 
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HANDOUT #1 



FEELINGS 



They make me stop talking* shut me off. 
They make me defensive and resistive. 
They make me argue* counterattack! 
They make me feel inadequate* inferior. 
They make me feel resentful or angry. 
They make me feel guilty or bad. 

They make me feel I'm being pressured to change so that I'm not accepted as 
I am. 

They make me feel the other person doesn't trust me to solve my problem. 

They make fi^^ feel I'm being treated paternal istically* as if I were a 
child. 

They make me feel I'm not being understood. 

They Tiake me feel my feelings aren't justified. 

They make me f^^sl I've oeen Interrupted. 

They make me feel frustrated. 

They make me feel I'm on the witness stand being cress-examined. 

They make me feel the listener is just not interjsted. 
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HANDOUT #2 



!• Or^derlnq, commanding, directing . Example: "You stop complaining and 

get your work dune." 

2. Warningi threatening . Example: "You'd better get on the ball if you 

expect to get a good grade in this class." 

3. MQrQl1zina> preaching, giving " ghoLlds" anr i " oughts." ifxample: "You 

know it's your job to study when you come to school. You should leave 
your personal problens at home where they belong," 

4. Advising, offering solutions or suggestion s. Example: "The thinn for 
you to do is to work out a betler time s<"hedule. They you'll be" able 
to get all your work done." 

5. Teach ingj lecturing^ giving lo gical ar^jments . Example: "Let's look 

at the facts. You better remember there are only thirty-four more days 
of school to complete that assignment." 

6« Judging^ critlcizlngi disagreeing, blaming . Example: "You're just 

plain lazy or you're a big prL::rastinator." 

7. Ndme-Cfc'l linflf stereotyping^ label ing. Example; "You're acting like a 
fourth-grader> not like someor.e almost ready for high school." 

8. Interpreting^ analyzing^ diagnosin g. Example; "You're just trying to 
get out of doing that assignment." 

9. Pralslngi agreeing, giving positive evaluations . E<ample: "You're 

really a very competent young m^n. I'm sure you'll figure how to get 
»t done t ^mehow." 

10. Reassuring, sympathii 1ng# consoling, supporti n g . Example: "You're not 
the only one who ever felt like this. I've felt that way about tough 
assignments, too. BesT^es, it won't seem nard when you get into it." 

11. Questioningi probing, int errogating* c ross-examining . Examples: "Do 
you think the assignment was too hard?" "How much time did you spend on 
it?" "'Why did you wait so long to ask for help?" "How many hours have 
you put in on 1t?" 

12. W1th(Jraw1ngr distracting^ being sa rcastic^ humor ing, diverting . 

Examples: "Come on> let's talK about something more pleasant." "Now 
isn't the time." "Let's get back to our lesson." "Seems like someone 
got up on the wrong side of the bed this morning." 
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HANDOUT #3 




THE PROCESS OF iNTrRFRETATION 

I suppose it was something you said 

That caused me to tighten and pull away. 

And vhen you askedi "What Is it?" 

i# of course* said "^Nothing." 

Whenever I say» "Nothing*" 

You may be very certain there is something. 

The something is a cold* hard lump of 

Nothing. 

— Lois Wyse 

Love Poems for the Very Married 
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Bulldln g Active Listening Skills 
Judi Brownell 



HANDOUT #4 



Questions to help develop npathic listening skills: 

• Do I understand the person who is speaking? 

• Am I letting my personal opinions* feelings* and attitudes affect m> 
response? 

• Am I sensitive to the speaker's vocal jand nonverbal cues? 

• Do I sincerely care about this person? 



Building Active Listening Skills 
Judi Brownell 



HANDOUT #5 



Attitudes Anj Often Communicated Nonverbal ly 



Defenslveness 

crossed arms or legs 
pointing finger 

Evaluative 

shaking finger 
scowl 

hands on hips 

taking of gl assess cleaning 
glasses 

Insecurity 

fidgeting with ha1r# glasses 
chewing on pen 
biting fingernails 



Confidence 

hands behind back 
shoulders back 

hands In pockets with thumbs out 
Nervousness 

clearing throat 
lack of eye contact 
hand over mouth 
perspiration 

Frustration 

short fast breath 
biting lip 
clenched fists 
rubbing back of neck 
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HANDOUT 06 

• pairs of women stand closer when speaking than male-female pairs 
Q male-female pairs stand closer together than two males 

• individuals stand closer to the very old or the very young 

• listeners stand closer to those perceived as pleasant anu friendly 

• speakers seeking approval tend to stand closer to the listener 

• individuals with high self-confidence stand closer 

• those with high affiliative needs stand closer than introverts 

• the setting affects the distance at which individuals stand 
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HANDOUT l« 
TIPS FOR PARAPROFESSIONALS 

1. Maintain a sense of humor. Sometimes smiling or laughing with (not atJ 
students can diffuse a potentially explosive situation. 

2. Be consistent. This eliminates the possibility of students "begging" 
for special favors. 

3. Never "back a child Into a corner" — always give them choices and a 
way out of a power struggle. 

4. Don't take negative comments personally. 

5. ACT Instead of REACT to an Inappropriate situation. 

6. AvolJ power struggles by negotiating so BOTH get what they want. 

7. Don't hold a grudge. Remember* the reason they are In your program — 
they ARE emotionally handicapped. 

8. Don't criticize or embarrass students In front of others. 

9. Know w^^en to ask for help If Interventions tried have not been 
effective. 

10. Model appropriate behavior. 

11. Follow through with promises* consequences* and rewards. 

12. Don't make statements lightly — students remember. 

13. Don't scream. "Usually*" the quieter you speak* the more students 
1 1 sten . 

14. Be clear — make sure you say what you mean. 

15. The best laid plans may not succeed — always have alternatives. 

16. Have accurate exoectatlons. 

17. Find a way to reward yourself at the end of every day. RELM!l 
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Handout #9 

Reading List for Affective Self-Growth and Rejuvenation 

1. A Child Called Noah - A Family Journey Josh Greenfield 

2. A Place for Noah Josh Greenfield 

3. A Cirrift of Children Mary MacCracken 

4. Loveyg A Very Special Child Mary MacCracken 

5. City Kid Mary MacCracken 

6. Son Rise Barry Nell Kaufman 

7. To Love I s to hft Happy With Barry Nell Kaufman 

8. Go Ask Alice (Prentice - Hallt 1967) 

9. Ordinary People Judith Guest 

10. P,S. You > re Not \tfiaiJl8 Eleanor Craig 

11. One* Two, T hree Eleanor Cral^j 

12. If We Could Hear the Grass Grow Eleanor Craig 

13. Lisa, Bright and Dark John Nuefeld 

14. I Nevtir Promised You a Rose "i/^lilfiQ Qreen 

15. Nirft Rotten Lousy Kids Herbert Grossman 

16. Dibs; Tn Search of Self Virginia M. ;^11ne 

17. There Is No School on th^ Sixth Floor Ron Jones 

18. Children with Fmar ald Eyes Mird Rothenberg 

19. The Small Qntslder Hundley 

20. One Child Torey Hayden 

21. Somebod y Else's Kld.^ Torey Hayden 
2?. Murphy's apy Torey Hayoen 

23. The Throwawav Children Lisa Aversd Richette 

24. Starving for Attention Cheryl Uoone O'Neill 

25. Too Deep for Teari. Lucy Freeman (with Jenny and Rosette Splnga) 

26. Sybil Flora Rheca Scnrelber 

27. The Best Lltrle Girl In the World Steven Lovenkran 
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Nq Lflnoiiflon Rut n Qry Richard D'Ambrosio 
The Mlnri'i nf Rniy Miniofln Daniel Keyes 

^ Want to l lYfl Thfi Mfn Deborah Spungen 

L1Sfl« iinfl Oflvlfl Theodoe Rubin 

32. ^ -Crv for Hftlj Mary Giffln and Carol Falsenthal 

33. The Story nf Sanfly Susan stanhope Wexler 

34. IbfliLCaga thft finimU nt Nlpht Jennings Burch 

35. Lflve Is Nnt Fnniigh Bruno Bettleheim 

36. HaYMlffl Brooke Hayward 

37. Papa Jwhn John Phillips 

38- A Horns for the HA;^rt Bruno Bottlehelni 

39. Ihfl^anaaL Inslda Wont Sniir Ester Rothman 

40. The Arnrr, PfjQp]^ Ron Jones 

Tne Wflv Tt <;po7»H j^^g Herndon 

42. The Rfli] Sj'-via Plath 

43. fiolng firflry Otto Friedrich 

Mill Thfl Rflfll Wh»r P1p fl., p c;^ ,.,.. .^^^^ 

45. Qnc Lift If, Rny Dorothey Bari«ch 

46. Growing llpJtaitd Brenda Rabkin 

I^fall of FrPflfllft thn I mf Leo Buscaglla 

^^'^"^^ ^hfi nnn Whn Kilim | |1| i,srd.f Rich.ro' Jenniogc 

tlQpe for thfl Flnwrrii Trina Paulus 

50. Iiifl_L±ttJa.£nliM:e Antoine de Saint Exupery 

51. lupnel yi«i1nn Fran Arrick 

Dflnrlng as Fait T Pfln Baroara Gordon 
Up thft nnwn StflirriTlQ Bel Kaufm.in 

54. Irregular Pf^p\^ Joyce Landorf 

55. City Klfl Mary MacCracken 

Nq Lantiiiagfl Rut ft Qpy Richard D'Ambrosio 
for thfl I nvft i.f Ann James Copeland 
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Pretflst/Post-test 
T/F - Sympathizing can block communication. 
T/F Effective listeners must read between the lines. 

T/F - Empathetic listening guides the conversation and does not 
encourage the speaker to share feelings. 

T/F - Values clarification is important to convey and proiect 
your own set of values to the student. ^ ^ 

T,F - Nonverbal cues carry less weight than verbal messaoes 
when communicating. me^oages 

T/F - Nonverbal cues are teken to be more reliable than verbal 

■ peSn?s at1uS:e.'°" '''' ^ 

■ III i'llrTely T^clV::''''''''' ^^^-^^ 

■ are TToZ Zl^ '''' ^ 

" lTriiii\.ii\ ;iv::x -^.r- -"--^ ^"^--'^ 
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PARA^ROFESSIONAL AIDES 
MODULE IX 
Effective Time Mai.agoment 
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MODULE IX 



Goal, xncrease the paraprofessloncjTs skills In time management. 

lime: 45-60 minjtes of group activity. Time for completing a self- 

Instruction^^l acclvity v/culd vary. 

Materials E^-^j^ad; Overhead ^1 and Handouts #1 and #2. 
Content dfid-la^ I rjigi^.;La>i IJ^tl ill:*' * 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The paraprcfes5 Iv^na'i Is to assist the teacher w/1th both educational 
activities end nortedcnin ^ tasks. The toctchori not the paraprcf'=^ss1onal ^ 
is accountable? for :p.e instruct Icnal program in the classroom. The teacher 
may delegate 1;. tl p:? u;^ ^^f^,.^ icnal respon^lLi 1 ities which are based on 
specific evjjc.^t ional olri,-,'^, however^ the .oacher formulates* directs* and 
supervises cho.t-, ^'a-.s- 

The pai^apro^'e-ssio »d } iz a Trarri 'ncrber whc works under the supervision of 
the teacher. i j^ ra^pcf -^sslonal frees the teacher from routine daily 
tasks. The pa^a::)-of^^^^^1ona■: carries out the educational prograins developed 
by the teacher or.d support Personr.eL 

The pai'aprofession al * 3 ability to manage tneir time appropriately 
influences their effectiveness In the classroom* thus impacting upon the 
students' success. An ossossmo^t of the Issues which impact upon how you 
manage your tin^ ani make decisions not only helps prioritize your 
activities, but ^I'-o tarus^ts areas where more training may be helpful. 

The following questions and statements should be discussed with your 
supervising teacher. ihe information gleaned from the discussion can 
determine your scheoule and how you operate within the classroom, 

B. DISTRJ3UTK HANDOUT n 

Discuss each item. tncoLrage participants to make notes regarding what 
they will do or wh3t they need to know as ycu go through the list, 

C. DISTRIBUTE HANDOUT ^2 

Discuss each item. Encourage participants to share how they have addressed 
the issues presented. 
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HANDOUT n 



Do you know? 



1. What are you.^ specific school work hours? 

2. Do you have a scheduled break? When? 

3. Have you clarified with your teacher any flexibility In scheduled 
lunch and scheduled/ unscheduled breaks? 

4. Do you knew what Is expected of yon when students are not p resent i 

5. Do you know ail of the students' dafiy/weekly Instructional and 
nonlnstructlonal schedule«;'r What Is , >ur role In meeting the 
schedules? 

6. Do you know the students' Instructional pr1or11'3s? Behavlora'' 
priorities? 

7. Do you know what Is expected of you as a paraprofesslonal? 

8. What does the teacher oxpect of you before school # first thing upon 
arrival to school # and before you leave for the school day? 

9. Do you know you"^ specific 1nstruct^-:Ral and nonlnstructlonal tat 
responslMlltles and nrhen the teacher expects them to be accompli shea* 

10. What materials and equipment are you expected to use? 

11. What are the avallahle personnel and material/equipment resources In 
your school and wher ^ they are located? 

12. When do you and the teacher meet to discuss dally activities .zr 
special changes In scheduling? 

13. Hew should a disr.greement or misunderstanding between you and tne 
teacher be handled? 
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HANOOUT #2 



Activities to develop and enhdnce time management skills: 

1. Develop with the teacher a specific daily pe»^sonal +ime schedule for 
lunch and any scheduled breaks. 

2. Continue the above discussi'^n of your daily personal time schedule and 
openly talk about any flexibility. 

3. Develop with tha teacher specific responsibilities and expectations 
during the times when students are not prese"^t. 

4. Discuss with the teacher students' oa^ly and weekly schedules and 
write down who is responsible for what. 

5. Discuss with the teacher students' dwily/weekly educational/behavioral 
priorities. 

5. Discuss with the teacher her expectations. 

7. Make a list of morning and end of day duties. 

8. Develop with the teacher a list of noninstructional and instructional 
responsibilities. 

List with the teacher available classroom materials^ equipments di.d 
resources. 

10. Develon a list of sch.jl-based personnel and material -resources and 
where chey are located. 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDES 
MODULE X 
Legal and Ethical Issues 
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MODULE X 



final: Increase ;he parapro.esslonal 's understanding of the nature ano role 
of the legal and ethical issues In working with students with emotional 
handicaps. 

The purpose of this section 1s to establish a basis for instruction of 
paraprofessional aides on legal and ethical issues. It is designed for 
individual and/or group instruction. The paraprofessional »s understanding 
of this material will be en^dnced by the reading of Su ggestions for the Use 
of Selected h^havioral Manap^ ment Techniques 

lime: 60 minutes. 

Materials required; Handouts #l-#5. 

BacKground — preparation; The trainer is encouraged to read and thoroughly 
know the contents of "The Family Education Ric.its and Privacy Act of 1974" 
and SU QQ estl ons For the Use of Selected Behavioral Management Technig uec;. 

Instructianal Arti vities and Content ! 

A. Distribute Handout #!• Discuss with the trainees. These are questions 
they sh:>uld bo able to answer by the time they have complet'Sd the 
workshop. 

B. Present Introduction. 

Paraprofess^onals need to be aware of the legal and ethical issues 
pertaining to confidentiality and selected behavioral management 
techniques. It is the purpose of this workshop to provide information 
on the legal and ethical issues pertaining to students with emotional 
handicaps. 

The paraprofessional will probably read and hear personally 
identifiable information about students that is confidentia"» . What 
they hear r.ay be t'^e results of tests^ nancial, medical, or social 
information, comments on behavioral management techniques, or 
information concerning the family. The paraprofessional must be 
careful wnh whom they share what they have learnod. It 1. important 
to remember that confidentiality and respect for the rights of others 
is not limited to the paraprofessional ' s interacticns With other sta. . 
members. It is unprofessional and illegal to share information from 
the student's records with others who are not directly involved with 
the student's education. 

Local practices may differ as to who may have access to student 
records. The school will maintain a current listing of the names and 
positions of those employees, within the school, who may have access to 
personally icSentif iable information. Each school will also keep a 
record of persons obtaining access to education records that are 
collected, maintained, and used. The record includes th^* name of the 
person, date access was given? and the purpose for which the person was 
authorized to use the records. 
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183 



Occasional ly# persons interested in the welfare of the child; i.e.# 
other school personnel/, community resource persons, bus drivers* school 
patrons* and even parents will ask the paraprofessionel questions about 
the student's progress. The teacher is the most appropriate p rson to 
answer those questions and to discuss the student's progress. The 
paraprofesslonal should direct any questions about a student which 
entails sharing of confidential information to the appropriate teacher. 

Professional behavior and attitudes towirds students* confidential 
if.formation does not end with the close of the school day. The 
paraprofesslonal is a representative of their school and needs to 
respect the rights and privacy of students beyond the school day. 

In summary* the paraprofessional shoulJ refrain from: (a) airing school 
problems and confidential matters* including personalities, outside of 
school circles; (b) discussing administrative* interdepartmental, and 
inter'school problems in the presence of students; and (c) gossiping 
about problems with those who cannot assist in a solution. 

Discuss the following questions: 

1. What is confidentiality? 

2. What .s the background of confidentiality in Rule S-1 and The 
Family Education Rights and Privacy Act? 

3. What are the legal* professional* and ethical aspects of 
confidential ity? 

4. What information is included in directory information* personally 
identifiable information, and student's educational records? 

5. Wha*; is the school* s policy ln regards to who has access* what form 
is fIFad out* and any other local procedures with school records? 

6. Who and who not can students' confidential Information be shared? 

7. What lounge te''k* gossip* after school hours' discussion of 
students* and school confidential matters can be d'^scussed? 

8. What is the paraprofessional 's role a member of the 
instructional team, school team, and ommunity setting? 

Present introduction to legal and ethical issues related to behavioral 
management techniques. 

A well-managed classroom is essential for successful programming for 
students with emotional handicaps. A carefully manageo and structured 
classroom allows paraprofessional s, under the sur-irvision and gtidanco 
of teachers of emotionally handicapped students, to be involved in 
Instruction and activities designed to meet the behavioral goals 
outlined in tne student's lEPs^ Often, this Involvement may reqt*re 
that paraprofessional s use special management techniques in thei r 
interactions with students. It iz important that paraprofessional^ and 
teachers feel secure in their use of the behr /1or management techniques 
and are aware of the issues impacting upon their usage. 
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The legal and ethical issues relating to classroom control are 
extremely important. Students' rights are an Issue of critical concern 
m today's schools. Now. more than ever before, paraprofessionals need 
to be aware of the legal and ethical issues pertaining to the use of 
selected behavioral management tOv,nniqjes and providing special 
education to students. 

Federal and state rules and regulations influence special education 
progra.iming in general. Locally, policies and procedures direct the 
daily operation of programs and should address the Issues related to 
protecting students' rights as related to the implementation of 
behavioral management techniques. It is imperative that 
paraproiessionals discuss with the teacher the regulations and how they 
effect what can or cannot be done when using behavioral management 
techniques. For example, are passive physical restraint, time-out. and 
adversive stimuli allowed? How long can a student be in time-out? 
When are restraints used appropriately? How do you get permission to 
physically intervent? Paraprofessionals will minimize the leoal and 
ethical problems arising from the implementation of selected behavioral 
management techniques if the policies and procedures are discussed with 
the teachers. Further, beliefs that all students should be treated 
with respect and dignity wili be reinforced. 

T.'-.e school administrator, teachers, and paraprofessionals have mutual 
responsibility for trainlrj in the use of behavioral management 
techniques. All must be qualified and feel sacure in implementing, 
monitoring, and evaluating the use of these techniques. Training is 
important, not only becajse it provides for security, but also it 
increases the probability that the techniques will be applied 
appropriately and successfully. 

Paraprofessionals need to ask and obtain answers for the questions on 
Handout #1. For example, what procedures do tecchers want followed in 
implementing selected behavioral management techniques when they are 
out of the classroom? Local school policies and proce.dures should hcve 
addressed expectations when this occurs. Knowing and following the 
rules can prevent problems and decrease the probability of liabili+y if 
an injury should occur. 

Protecting student's rights against arbitrary judgments of others is a 
complex matter. Both the goa.s and methods of behavioral management 
orocedures must respect the rights of the individual student. This 
inea.is that all selected behavioral management technicues and behavior 
of the paraprofessional at all times must respect the basic human 
dignity of the student. 

E. Discuss th- following Questions with the classroom teacher: 

1. What selected behavior management techniques will be used in your 
classroom? ' 



2. What is your school's policy and procedures for the use of selected 
behavioral management techniques? 

3. What specific training programs are there in the use of selected 
behavioral management techniques? 

4. What Is the systeir for reviewing proper and consistent selected 
behavioral management techniques? 
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5. What Is your responsibility with the use of selected behavioral 
managet ent techniquefi? 

6. Which procedures do you use when the teacher is out of the room? 

7. What is your responsibility in collecting and maintaining data on 
selected behavioral management techniques? 

8. What are the liability issues in the use of selected behavioral 
management techniques? 

Review answers tc Handout #1 as a group after distributing Handout #2. 
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HANDOUT #1 



1. What is confidentiality? 

2. What are some examples of what Is Included In a student's education 
record? 

3. What are some examples of students* personally Identifiable 
Information? 

4. What are some examples of other confidential school matters? 

5. What Is Included In students' directory Information? 

6. Who has access to school education records? 

7. Do you have access to school e^ jatlon reccrds? 

8. Where are the students' education records kept? 

9. Can you take education records to your classroor., home# or outside the 
school building? 

10. Is your name or position on the master school list for personnel 
having access to education records? 

11. With whom should you share education records and/or personally 
identifiable information? 

12. What will you do when you are asked qij^stions after school hours about 
students' performance or problems? 

13. Does your school environment support the use of selected behavioral 
management techniques? 

14. Does your teacher support the use of selected behavioral management 
techniques? 

15. Do yr support the use of selected behavioral management techniques? 

16. Have you been trained by your teacher or other personnel in the use of 
selected behavioral management techniques? 

17. Are you knowledgeable of the school's policies and procedures, for 
selected behavioral man^qement techniques? 

18. Have you and your teacher set up a system for reviewing selected 
behavioral management techniques? 

19. Does your school policy allow you to mplerr.ent selected behavioral 
management technique.-? 

20. Do you communicate with your teacher your style in implementing 
selected behavioral managerrent techniques? 
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21* What are your responsibilities with the other students when your 
teacher is Implementing a selected behavioral management technique 
with a particular student? 

22. Have you and your teacher discussed consistency In your Implementing 
selected behavioral management techniques? 

23. Are you responsible for collecting and maintaining data on selected 
henav'nral management techniques? 

24. Are you well-trained In the ethics and implementation of selected 
behavioral management techniques? 

25. Are you covered by your school's liability Insurance? 

26. Car you# when your teacher Is not in the room* Implement selected 
behavioral management techniques? 
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HANDOUT n 



Answers to Questions Listed on Handout #1 

1. Keeping information and matters on students* teacher* other school 
personnel* and school private. 

2 Education records means those records which; (1) are directly related 
to a student and (2) are maintained by an educational agency or 
institution. Examples; medical > psychological* social history* 
financial information* and case conference reports. 

3. Personally identifieble means that the data or information includes; 
(a) the name of the student* the student's parent* or other family 
member; (b) the address of the student; (c) a personal identifier* 
such as the student's social security number or student number; (d) a 
list of personal characteristics which would make the student's 
identity easily traceable* or other information which would make the 
student's identity easily traceable. 

4. Other student information materials. 

5. Directory information includes the following information relating to a 
student: the student's name* address, telephone number* date and 
place of birth* major field of study* participation in officially 
recognized activities and sports* weight c height of members of 
athletic teams* dates of attendance* degrees and awards received* the 
most recent previous educational agency or institution attended by whe 
student* and other similar information. 

6. I ocal decision - you neeo to know. 

7. Each school is required to post a list of staff member who are 
allowed access to school education records. You nee*i to check the 
list to see if your name is on it. 

8. Local decision - generally* administrative office area. 

9. LuCdl decision - generally* you can take education records to your 
classroom* but not keep them overnight. Generally* education records 
should not be taken out of the school building. 

10. Local decision - you need to check the access list. 

1). Share only with teacher and/or administrator unless you are directed 
to do otherwise. 

12. "I' not allowed to share student's confidential information." OR 
"Th ^ information is confidential* and I'm not allowed to share it 
with anyone." 

13. You need to discuss with your teacher your school's policy and 
procedures for the use of behavioral .nanagement techniques. 

14. You need to find out what the teacher's philosophy is about the use of 
selected behavioral management techniques. 
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IS. You need to develop your own philosophy about the use of selected 
behavioral management techniques after discussing this with your 
teacher and reviewing the school's policies and procedures. You will; 
however* be expected to support the local school corporation's 
directives. 

16* Yes/No, Training is a mutual responsibility between paraprofessional , 
teacher* and administration. If you feel uncomfortable about using 
^ behavioral management techniqiie, don't hesitate to ask for help. 

17. There should be a copy of your school's policies and procedures, in 
your classroom. You need to be thoroughly familiar with its conter.ts. 

18. It is important that tha use of selected behavioral management 
techniques be reviewed r^rularly to be sure they are still appropriate 
for a particular student. 

19. You need to check with your teacher to find out what your 
responsibilities are in implementing selected behavioral management 
techniques. 

20. You need to discuss with your teacher how your style effects the 
implementation of selected behevioral management techniques. 

21. You need to ask your teacher what your respon ibilities are with the 
other students when she is dealing with a specific student. 

22. Make sure you understand what your teacher means by consistency in 
implementing selected behavioral management techniques! 

23. You need to discuss with your teacher your responsibility in 
collecting and maintaining data which is needed to monitor selected 
behavioral management techniques. 

24. To become well-trained In the ethics and implementation of behavioral 
management techniques, you should be aware that it is an ongoing 
process and that It should be discussed regularly. 

25. You need to check with your teacher and building administrator, 

26. You neeu to check with your teacher abort your specific 
responsibilities in implementing selected behavioral management 
techniques when the teacher is out of the room. 
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APPENDIX 



Characteristics of a Good Paraprof ess ional 
References 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A PARAPROFESSIONAL 



A. Personal Qualities 

1. Personal characteristics similar to those of a professional 
teacher. 

^. Give special consideration to characteristics* such as; 



a. 


Adaptabil ity 


b. 


Cooperation 


c. 


Creativity 


d. 


Depcndabil ity 


C. 


Energy 


f. 


Experience with children 




Good grooming 


h. 


Intel 1 igence 


1. 


Resourcefulness 


j. 


Tolerance 




Versatility 


1. 


Sense of hunior 



B. General Cof.ipetencies 

The follovx'ing are cor.^.petencies that paraprofessional s in all special 
education prograr.is should have: 

1. Ability to understand the characteristics of special education 
students 

2. Ability to work with children 

3. Ability to comn^unicate 

4. Ability to establish good interpersonal relationships 

5. Behavior management skills 

6. Instructional ski lis 

7. Organizational skills 
d. Problem solving skills 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF A PARAPROFESSIONAL 



The paraprofessional may: 

1. Assist students in performing activities that have been initiated by 
the teacher. 

2. Read aloud and listen to children read. 

3. Handout papers and collect paper work. 

4. Provide special help such as drilling with flash cards» spellingt and 
play activities. 

5. Assist in preparing instructional materials. 

6. Reinforce learning with small groups. 

7. Supervise free play activities. 

8. Prepare art supplies and other materials. 

9. Hear requests for help» observe learning difficulties from pupils* and 
report such matters to teachers. 

10. Score objective tests and papers and keep appropriate records for 
teachers. 

11. Escort children on educational trips outside the classroom with the 
teacher and other appropriate adult support. 

12. Assist in educational demonstrations for the class or small groups. 

13. Assist In setting up learning centers. 

14. Provide assistance with individualized programmed materials. 

15. Work with individual students or small groups on language development 
as outlined by the speech pathologist. 

16. Operate office machines. 

17. Type any or all material that needs to be typed to help the teacher or 
other staff in the program. 

18. Deliver mailt instructional materials* and other items. 

19. Check that needed supplies and materials are on hand. 

20. Run a film prcjector» tape recorder* calculator* slide projector* 
camera. 

21. File materials. 

22. Keep bulletin boards current. 

23. Collect materials for teacher's use. 

24. Make games. 

25. Read* understand* and implement under supervision the Individual 
Educational Plans for children in his/her classroom. 

26. Keep appropriate records of child's progress in attaining the goals 
specified in the lEP's* including the following skill areas: 
academic* sociel* language/speech* fine/gross motor* self-care. 

27. As Instructed by teacher or special resource personnel* administer 
first aid as appropriate. 

28. Administer skills tests. 

29. Assist ir the supervision of students during playground* lunchroom* 
library* music* p.e.* assemblies* arrivals* departures* halls. 

30. Maintain discipline in classroom when teacher is called out of room. 

31. Manage behavior and maintain discipline established by teacher. 

32. Keep records and files* charts* attendance. 

33. Refer parent's inquiries to the teacher. 

34. Assist In the maintenance of classroom. 



(This list is not all-inclusive.) 
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UNACCEPTABLE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A PARAPROFESSIONAL 

1. Shall not be solely responsible for a classroom or a professional 
service. 

2. Shall not be solely responsible for the diagnostic and programming 
functions of the classroom. 

3. Shall not be solely responsible for preparing lesson plans and 
Initiating original concept Instruction. 

4. Shall not grade subjective or essty tests. 

5. Shall not be solely responsible for assigning grades to a student. 

6. Shall not. be used as a substitute for certified teachers unless he/she 
possesses the appropriate substitute teacher's certificate. 

7. Shall not assume full responsibility for supervising assemblies or 
field trips. 

8. Shall not regulate pupil behavior by corporal punishment or sir.llar 
disciplinary means. 

9. Shall not treat Injuries or other medical needs of children without 
permission from appropriate personnel. 

10. Shall not be assigned to work with the most "difficult" students the 
majority of the day In a "babyslttlng-type" of arrangement. 

11. Shall not follow through on physical or occupational therapy unless 
the program has been prescribed by a physical or occupational 
therapist. 

12. Shall not solely program and prescribe educational activities and 
materials for children. 

13. Shall not be solely responsible for preparing progress reports on 

students. . . . 

14. Shall not communicate with parents unless under the direction and 

supervision of teacher. 

(This list Is not all-Inclusive.) 
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